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EDITORIAL 
MAINTENANCE OF HIGH PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


In view of the predicted critical shortage of teachers in the next decade, 
a call for the maintenance of high professional standards may at first appear 
incongruous. Have we not always in the past surrendered to the tempta- 
tion to reduce standards in an attempt to cope with a shortage in the supply 
of teachers? Must not the floodgate be opened so that every classroom 
may be covered? It is important to remember that in the past whenever 
standards have been lowered the effect has been, instead of increasing the 
supply of teachers as intended, to make teachers less respected and at- 
tractive, thereby lowering the numbers of entrants to the profession. The 
economic principle of bad money driving out good money appears to have 
its educational counterpart. Never has it been more imperative, not only 
to maintain, but to advance standards of admission, training, and practice. 

The two main pillars which sustain the reputation of any profession are: 


1. The value of the service performed by its practitioners for the in- 
dividual served and for society ; value being determined not only by 
supply of skilled practitioners, but more especially by how critical 
the nature of the service performed is to the maintenance of indi- 
vidual and communal life. 


The degree of skill exhibited by the professionally trained practi- 
tioner ; this being dependent upon the quality of those who are per- 
mitted to enter the profession and the effectiveness of the training 
through which they are required to pass. 


The personal and social value of education needs neither defense nor 
argument. This pillar of the profession stands strong and unchallenged. 
This is something over which the professional has little control but which 
fortunately is a positive factor in sustaining the teaching profession in our 
social life. Teaching, learning, schooling, education are among the oldest, 
most deep-rooted and persistent social processes, found in all societies of 
which we have any record. 

The second pillar sustaining the profession is less solid. Here lies a 
vulnerable spot where great care and leadership are required. Sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion prevail between and among laymen and educators con- 
cerning the nature of the skill required, the degree to which it is inborn or 
acquired, and the kind of training that best nurtures it. Nevertheless, a 
considerable body of evidence suggests a marked and persistent upward 
trend in the quality of persons entering the teaching profession, their level 
of training, and the degree of skill exhibited by those who have followed 
the prescribed training programs in accredited institutions and who have 
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been duly and regularly certificated. This is more noteworthy considering 
the tremendous demand for more and more teaching personnel occasioned 
by the spectacular increase in enrollment in secondary schools in the United 
States since the turn of the century. This increase in professional standards 
during unprecedented enrollment increases holds important lessons for us 
today as we face a still greater tidal wave of students in the next decade. 

Those of a defeatist turn of mind say that under existing circumstances 
sufficient numbers of teachers cannot possibly be prepared, and that the only 
alternative is to lower standards in order to have a “‘teacher”’ in every class- 
room. And indeed this may be our solution if each administrator is left 
isolated to cope as best he can with the problem in his own community. 
Unless the teaching profession presents a united front, tragedy looms 
ahead. But those who are farsighted, the Horace Manns of twentieth 
century education, have taken the position that we must have in the period 
ahead even higher standards for admission to teaching, longer periods of 
training, and a higher degree of skill than ever before. This is the great 
bulwark of education which must be maintained and protected by the en- 
tire profession. 

The resolute maintenance of continuing high standards, in the face of 
great obstacles, will not permit an inflexibility, a blind defense of all stand- 
ards and practices as they now stand. The need for changes on every hand 
was never greater. We must move forward, not backward as would be the 
case if we followed the advice of those critics who suggest that the villain 
of modern education is professional training. Changes and experimenta- 
tion in the selection of teachers, in their training, and in their utilization 
in the schools must be welcomed and encouraged. There can be little doubt 
that teaching can be made more efficient and effective ; it is incumbent upon 
each one of us, especially those in the colleges and universities, to climb 
down from our ivory tower, to go out into the field, to confer, to visit and 
to observe each other at work, and to offer constructive criticism of prac- 
tice. We have attempted too long to live in the splendid isolation of our 
classroom castles. It should be remembered that one of the marks of a 
professional man, of a scientist, is that his work is at all times objective, 
following a high moral code, and subject to the critical scrutiny of his 
colleagues. We have much to teach and to learn from one another if we 
will become less hesitant and fearful to observe and to be observed in our 
daily practice, not with a supervisorial but with a learning attitude. Herein 
lies one of the great untapped reservoirs for the advancement of the pro- 
fession. The medical practitioner, when he is confronted with a baffling 
problem, confers with his colleagues, indeed his code requires that he do so. 
Can we not here find a significant lesson? It would seem to be one of the 
surest ways to build the type of solidarity within the profession that will 
enable us to maintain the highest professional standards and in the face of 
pressure and attack from outside, to advance even beyond present achieve- 
ments. 


R.N. B. 





The Changing Character of Adolescents 


By DONALD McNASSOR 





Wherever high school teachers gather, a perennial topic of com- 
plaint is discipline. Adolescents, teachers will tell you, shift erratically 
from apathy to rebellion. Has it always been this way? At least one 
student of youth thinks not. He is Dr. Donald McNassor, Professor 
of Education, Claremont Graduate School. You will find his com- 
ments place the whole problem of teacher-student relationships in a 
new light. 





There may be emerging in our society more than we would like to 
think a new kind of adolescent. His teachers and parents find it increasingly 
difficult to comprehend and influence his way of life. Common adult re- 
actions to the young person are to be critical of him and to be afraid of him. 
These reactions are interpreted by youth as abdication on the part of adults 
of any constructive, supportive role in their lives. Many high school teach- 
ers who have taught more than a few years continue to try to be effective 
and helpful, but with a growing sense of futility. A few experience such 
ego disturbance that they leave teaching. 

The behavior of youth has always been difficult for adults to assess, and 
the relationship with adults has never been easy-going and one of mutual 
support. The problem for adults in understanding youth a few graduating 
classes ago, however, was easy compared with the task of today’s teacher 
and parent. Formerly the bizarre character of youth properly was viewed 
in relation to the normal conflicts of American-produced adolescents, con- 
flicts attendant upon the independence-dependence struggle, anxiety regard- 
ing sexual impulses, concern arising out of a changing physical nature and 
a wish to achieve a changed self. The conflicts were worked out in a variety 
of safe ways. The personal diary drained off confused thoughts and fan- 
tasy. Youth left school earlier and gratified impulses and needs sooner in 
jobs. Pranks and escapades were conducted more according to social ex- 
pectations. There was a fairly strong urge to change social institutions— 
from the way parents raise children to political and economic systems. 

Most important was the fact that the normal problems of adolescence 
were worked out in a social situation that was predictable enough to give 
youth the feeling that they could plan a future. One can judge that more 
twelfth grade youths had definite ideas, not many years ago, as to what 
they wanted to do with their lives and how they wanted to do it than is true 
of a host of twelfth grade students today. 

The high school student today is less able to withstand the strain of 
self-doubting and to carry out his quest for a new self disassociated from 
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childhood values and adult persons because he has to do this in a social 
sense that is viewed by him as being unsympathetic. The world picture 
is unsympathetic to his needs. The local picture is equally unsympathetic 
in terms of any long-range planning; the young person is not clear about 
his identity with the main employing groups of his local community—the 
large industrial corporations and business chain enterprises. 

As a result of cultural change involving an uncertain future and a 
family life that has afforded less guidance and support to infants and 
children in the growing years, the adolescent today has developed a num- 
ber of defenses against insecurity. These defenses tell us of his changing 
character. . 

First, it is not too difficult to see that the adolescent peer group has be- 
come more of an institution of fundamental value formation than before. 
There is in evidence a mass psychology out of which very basic social 
values are formed, even in matters of how much affection and trust should 
be expressed in relations with adults. It is a serious matter when the youth 
of a society decide through mass psychological developments that there are 
limits about how affectionate one can be toward adults and adult leadership. 
As the affectionate relationship is influenced adversely, we would expect 
youth to show less enthusiasm in learning from the teachers of the society. 
This is exactly the situation today. There is a greater reluctance to learn. 
At times it is almost as though the young person’s entire security system 
would be threatened if he became too intimately acquainted with teachers 
and identified with their role. He tries hard to avoid contacts with teach- 
ers in school on the serious problems of living as long as his friends are 
standing nearby. The teacher has to work harder to achieve results. His 
purposes, motives, and procedures are not taken for granted. 

There is another symptom that is hard to see because it is painful to 
tolerate. Adolescents today are prone to express resentment more fearlessly 
in the classroom, at home, and in public places. The teacher knows this 
well through his own awareness that the simple tools of group control of 
yesterday no longer work, such as failing a student, sending him to the 
office, forcing repetition in grade, calling the parents, or just being more 
firm and authoritarian. The significant and serious thing about the resent- 
ment is that it is focused on no specific targets or causes; it is resentment 
that is going nowhere. 

Now, resentment expressed fearlessly must be seen for what it really 
represents, even in adolescene; it is resentment without a guilty conscience. 
It is resentment that is not brought under the mitigating influence of one’s 
capacity for love and affection. Resentment of adult figures without much 
hangover after-effect is a sign of an inadequate capacity to be affectionate 
in human relationships. It is also a sign of how youth feel about the lack 
of security and affection in their lives when they were small children. 

Still another evidence of changing character is less concern demon- 
strated about changing the social order. In high school classes in the late 
twenties and the thirties many students had deep convictions about what 
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needed changing in homes, community life, industry and business, and in 
human relationships. There seem to be more youth today than then who 
think you are overexerting yourself as a school teacher by asking—‘What 
do you want to do to improve the community, country, and government ?” 
This question recently was asked of a large group of high school graduates 
out of school about six months in their first jobs. Their answers with only 
a few exceptions uniformly were—“We do not want to change anything; 
we want security, affection, and patience.” 

This lack of concern to look critically at social institutions is a first sign 
that adolescents regard their lives and their future precarious to the point 
that they try to bury all concern about them. It represents an attitude of 
men that they must be swept along with whatever developments that occur, 
feeling a sense of hopelessness in influencing the forces they perceive that 
affect them. This is a healthy state for young people and society in a situa- 
tion where the values of children and their grandparents are not too dis- 
similar ; it is unhealthy in a society like ours, and increasingly like all the 
others on earth, that survive well only through cultural change of a fairly 
rapid order. 

We may see another phase of changing adolescent character in the 
tendency to want to stay in school longer. This is not entirely due to labor 
markets, restrictive legislation and values. One is struck with the fact that 
when a state makes it easy for just about everyone to go to college for some 
purpose, young people swarm in. At first glance this seems like a social 
gain, and for some young people it means a reaching for a more definite 
style of life and a plan for living out a socially useful life. 

If one questions students at length, however, many will show they are 
still in school because there is nothing else to do. Phrased by one such 
young person, “You are too young or economically incompetent to marry, 
too old to stay with the family who do not want you around so much after 
graduation, and you do not know if, how, and where you may be needed in 
industry.” As time passes, employers become more and more like mythical 
figures to youth in industrialized society ; vocational guidance becomes more 
and more an intellectual process of studying the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles rather than one of work experience and meeting real people who have 
specific offers. This results in a tendency to want to stay in the protective 
environment of the school longer—a kind of flying away from being unable 
to find specific roles of fulfillment in industrial organization. 

There is something wrong, and very frustrating to the needs of youth 
to work, create, and marry when they have to remain in the protective cus- 
tody of the schools for one-third or more of their lives. 

The final characteristic of change refers to an old problem in normal 
adolescence. It is customary at this period to show some reverting to in- 
fancy in the wish to express impulses unconditionally. The normal ado- 
lescent in America has always faced the difficult task of keeping impulse ex- 
pression sufficiently regulated so as not to endanger adult support or test 
conscience too severely. 
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The lid on impulse expression is not so tight any more, and it can be 
seen in party styles, drinking, easier show of resentment. It is customary in 
many communities today for the adults to get together two or three times 
a year to share near-nervous breakdowns about a spring high school party, 
an all-night graduation ceremony, holiday activities. Young people in- 
creasingly are gratifying impulses in an unconditional manner, and this acts 
to threaten adult values more than the market will bear. It presents quite 
a dilemma, because what the adults usually do about it acts to make it all 
that much worse. 


(CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE AND THE CHANGING CHARACTER 
OF ADOLESCENCE 


~ 


Courses of study in science, English and literature, the social studies of 
history, sociology and economics have always been presented to youth as 
accumulated facts and experiences to be learned, apart from their meaning 
for adolescents in terms of their current motives and needs, and their 
images of tomorrow. There have been many changes, of course, in con- 
cepts regarding content and method in these studies. We may now call the 
courses “Man and His Environment” or “Language Arts” rather than by 
the older titles. The changes do not represent fundamental overhaul in 
terms of fulfillment possibilities for the adolescent described in this paper. 

Even in the most up-to-date books and teaching materials used as a 
base for teaching in the social studies, there is inadequate emphasis on the 
whys, the sources of motivation in human development and institutions. 
Such emphasis would involve a study of the story of man who creates his- 
tory as a means of coping with his problems of survival and fulfillment. In 
the area of government and the courts, one still learns mainly the organiza- 
tional structure. One knows there was a New Deal and related concepts of 
government, that all this tended to be strongly modified later, but the stu- 
dent does not learn what people became afraid of, causing a changed climate 
in a network of cause-effect relationships. 

Only by studying what society and the citizen become afraid of can 
youth better grasp the character of its own fears or can youth understand 
what it is striving to do or to avoid in its own changing character. 

The rather orderly, matter-of-fact kind of teaching of the basic study 
materials was more accepted by students at a time when their concepts of 
self and the future had more stability. However, it is a way of teaching 
that produces more and more apathy in adolescents today who lack security 
in knowing who they really are and where they really want to go. 

Facing increasing apathy from students in high school classrooms, 
there has been the constant temptation by teachers to give up trying to 
reorient concepts of these studies so as to make them exciting sources of 
security for youth, to make studies in effect a means of having some control 
over what adolescents can plan for their lives. At times teachers have 
yielded to the temptation of trying to solve the problem through new sys- 
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tems of control, regulation, and punishment for students who are unable 
to find meaning and purpose in their studies. 

In terms of guidance efforts in individual student advisement and in- 
structional programs, there is more and more guidance taking place in our 
schools, quaniitatively speaking. Boiled down, this means larger numbers 
of counselors (although not necessarily larger numbers of voluntary 
clients) and more student time devoted to school life activities, planning 
social affairs, student government, aspects of social living and personal de- 
velopment. There is a great deal more individual counseling occurring 
today than previously. Much of this, however, centers around the involun- 
tary client. The main part of the student body show very cautious restraint 
in going to see counselors, and apparently this condition is unrelated to the 
extent of professional training of the part- or full-time counselors. Youth 
is showing much hesitance to use a mature, temporary, dependent rela- 
tionship with the school counselors. It is to be expected in America that 
students will try to do without adult guidance in experimenting with being 
grown up. If they try too hard to do this, and are prevented from an oc- 
casional temporary dependence on adults because of peer group pressures, 
we can assume the quantity of their indifference to be the result of more 
than breaking dependent ties. Many youth apparently have serious doubts 
as to how useful adults can be to them. 

The motive behind the amalgamation of the curriculum and guidance 
concepts is sound; it is the idea that school experience should result for 
adolescents in a more mature management of the problems of everyday 
living and a design for the future. In this picture the classroom teacher 
plays the central role. 

Whereas the motive is sound, however, the means do not seem to be 
working well. In the light of the symptoms of a changing adolescent char- 
acter, it is very doubtful that adolescents are receiving better guidance; at 
least it is doubtful that they have been able to use the guidance provided. 

It looks very much as though the increase in student life activities, so- 
cial living courses, vocational planning in relation to subject matter courses 
have come about for two reasons: 


Adolescents were responding less and less to the contents and 
methods of the traditional subjects because they were experiencing 
a more confusing, inconstant life. Their studies did not provide a 
life boat in a gathering storm because those studies were unrelated 
to the perils of modern living as the adolescent lives it. The studies 
were not founded in human motivation needed by adolescents to 
gain the needed sense of direction: and planning in their lives. 
Furthermore, and most important of all, students were being taught 
by people who could not communicate easily with them any more. 

In.planning for the future of secondary schools we will have to 
think about changes required in teachers more than about changes 
required in the organization and content of school subjects. To face 
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and manage the problems of living in society today, adolescents need 
a kind of person to teach them more than a kind of subject content. 
This will be a person with whom adolescents can develop affection- 
ate ties without surrendering their identity, and a dependency that 
can be used in their developing design for their lives. 


In the face of increasing student apathy to the program of studies, 
teachers tended to follow youth in their need for escape in various 
activities that provide immediate impulse gratification. 


A fair description of the present situation regarding guidance and cur- 
riculum might be as follows: The guidance and counseling specialists and 
the teachers of subjects are in competition for student time and for class 
hours. Members of each of these groups see themselves doing a different 
job. The two-period block of guidance and English or history often is di- 
vided and the subjects kept quite separate in the teacher’s mind. Teachers 
tend to resist their guidance and counseling function, and not infrequently 
counselors show a disinclination to aid in developing subject experiences 
that catch hold of students. And the students in school, for the most part, 
excepting some of those who plan to enter four-year colleges, are paying 
increasingly less attention to both groups because they cannot deveolp 
highly personal identifications with social institutions. 

Curriculum concepts related to the subjects need to be reviewed in 
terms of adolescents who cannot easily become identified with social causes 
for which to live, who are uncertain of their position with employers in in- 
dustrial communities, who are becoming less dependent on adult leaders 
and more on their age group. If students become involved in causes for 
which to live in school beyond immediate student life gratifications, become 
more certain of their acceptance and identity in our communities, and be- 
come more temporarily dependent upon us (more affectionate), we will be 
reaching and supporting them through English, social studies, and science, 
and the question of the roles of curriculum and guidance in the program of 
studies will be less artificially and mechanically defined. 

The test of whether this is happening will be the extent to which class- 
rooms are lively atmospheres of debate, argument, talking, and experimen- 
tation. To the extent that they are not, adolescents will show us they are 
unable to use their studies as the means to develop a feeling of constancy 
and security in their personal development and a sense of being able to 
grasp and to plan for their lives. 

Although young people with or without us will find their way of life 
and somehow manage the problems of social living in their times, it is prob- 
ably better for their own health and that of society that they do this with us. 





California Junior College 
Curriculum Development 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





Dr. Johnson, Professor of Higher Education at UCLA, analyzes 
accreditation reports for twenty-one California public junior colleges. 
He notes practices in curriculum development for which commendation. 
was offered. In addition, Professor Johnson summarizes some recur- 
ring recommendations made by the examining teams. 





The major value claimed for the accreditation program in which the 
junior colleges of California are now engaged is its contribution to the 
continuing improvement of the junior colleges themselves. The prestige 
of accreditation and the accompanying convenience in adjusting to various 
governmental regulations are at best incidental. If accreditation fails to 
strengthen California junior colleges, the current program cannot be 
justified. 

The values of accreditation emerge largely from two steps in the proc- 
ess: 1) the preparation of the application (faculty participation in a study 
of the institution and the resulting preparation of reports for submission 
to the accrediting agency), and 2) the improvements made by the college 
as a result of the accreditation survey and its recommendations. The latter 
outcomes are, in large measure, dependent upon the clarity and the validity 
of the recommendations made by the visiting examiners. 

At the close of the first semester of the last college year, twenty-one 
California public junior colleges had been visited by accreditation examin- 
ing teams, each of which included representation from the California 
Junior College Association, Western College Association, and the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. These teams had in turn prepared 
reports—including observations and recommendations—for use by the 
college itself and by the accrediting agencies: the Commission for Ac- 
crediting Junior Colleges (a joint commission with representation from the 
California Junior College Association, Western College Association, and 
the California State Department of Education) and Western College As- 
sociation. 

It is the purpose of this article: 1) to analyze the curriculum develop- 
ment sections of the twenty-one survey reports prepared by visiting ac- 
creditation examiners and 2) through this analysis to identify strengths 
and needs (as viewed by the examiners ) of representative California junior 
colleges in curriculum development procedures. It is important to note that 
the section of the survey report here considered does not include a descrip- 
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tion of the curriculum itself. Rather this section deals with procedures and 
processes used in curriculum development. 

It should also be observed that the reports here analyzed do not present 
a statistical summary of practices. Rather they include developments and 
needs which, in the judgment of the examining team, are of particular sig- 
nificance. These not only vary from college to college, but those singled 
out for mention may (particularly in the present relatively early stages of 
accrediting California junior colleges) vary from examining team to ex- 
amining team. 


1. STRENGTHS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In Table I are listed the fourteen curriculum development practices for 
which visiting teams commended junior colleges. Most often mentioned 
were the use of lay advisory committees (seven times) and of faculty cur- 
riculum committees (four times). Two reports note the work of counselors 
on curriculum committees; and one college is praised for including on its 
committee, not only members of the junior college staff, but also students, 
lay citizens, and representatives of “feeder high schools.” 

Simply having a curriculum committee is not enough—no matter what 
the composition of its membership. Two reports compliment colleges on 
having active curriculum committees, and two refer to a continual program 
of curriculum evaluation. ‘ 

The preparation and maintenance of up-to-date course outlines is 
singled out for comment in four surveys ; and having a designated number 
of the administration (dean of instruction, for example) responsible for 
leadership in curriculum development is mentioned twice. The use of the 
following procedures as an aid to improvement is noted with favor: 


a) Follow-up studies; b) Community surveys; c) Studies of student 
characteristics 


TABLE I 


STRENGTHS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES IDENTIFIED 
BY ACCREDITATION EXAMINERS IN TWENTY-ONE CALIFORNIA 
PusLic JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Strengths Frequency 

Uses lay advisory committees as an aid to curriculum develop- 
ment 

Has a curriculum committee with both administrators and teach- 

ers as members 

Has up-to-date outlines of all courses taught, on file and avail- 
able in a central office 

Enlists services of the counseling staff in curriculum develop- 
ment, as members of curriculum committee and as partici- 
pants in curriculum studies 

Has an active curriculum committee 
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Strengths Frequency 


Has a curriculum committee which continually evaluates course 
offerings 

Has a dean of instruction who is responsible for leadership in 
curriculum development 

Uses results of community surveys and studies as an aid to cur- 
riculum development 

Uses results of follow-up studies of former students and grad- 
uates as an aid to curriculum improvement 

Has a curriculum committee which includes students, represent- 
atives of ‘feeder high schools,” and lay citizens—along with 
junior college teachers and administrators 

Makes one curriculum problem or development an annual major 
faculty project under leadership of curriculum committee. . 

Uses findings of committee on student characteristics as an aid 
to curriculum development 

Uses pre-term faculty conference as a means of eliciting faculty- 
wide participation in curriculum development 

Uses results of curriculum evaluation as an aid to curriculum 
improvement 


2. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING PROCEDURES OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


It may be significant that the twenty-two recommendations for im- 
provement listed in Table II (mentioned a total of fifty-four times) out- 
number the fourteen items of commendation (mentioned thirty-three 
times ) to which reference has been made above. In general, however, the 
recommendations are consistent in spirit and direction with the elements 
of strength which have been identified. 

The recommendations are of two types: 1) those relating to organi- 
zational changes designed to provide more effective avenues for strength- 
ening the curriculum; and 2) activities through which improvement can 
take place. 

Organizational proposals. A reading of the survey reports reveals that 
the examiners found a number of junior colleges in which no one was 
actively concerned with or had time allowed for curriculum matters. In 
these colleges the curriculum apparently grew like Topsy—with stopgap 
decisions being made only to avert a crisis or to meet an emergency. The 
two recommendations most often made to improve conditions in these col- 
leges were 1) to establish a faculty curriculum committee (six mentions) 
and 2) to establish a staff position the major responsibility of which is 
leadership in curriculum development (five mentions). Adding more class- 
room teachers to the curriculum committee is proposed in four reports and 
adding the librarian, in one. Meetings with representatives of neighboring 
high schools and meetings with representatives of nearby junior colleges 
are each suggested in a single report. 
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One report points out the need for providing expert help (either a con- 
sultant or a qualified staff member) for the faculty curriculum committee, 
and another notes the importance of providing lines of communication be- 
tween the committee and the faculty as a whole. 

Activities suggested. A variety of procedures are suggested for im- 
proving the curriculum. Several of these relate to evaluation. Six reports 
urge a thorough going evaluation of course offerings in the light of col- 
lege objectives. Three point out a need for an appraisal of all courses to 
determine which ones can be eliminated as “dead wood.” Three colleges 
are advised to carry on continuous and long-term curriculum evaluation 
and planning. 

Three surveys note the importance of revising, improving, keeping up 
to date, and increasing the use of course outlines for all courses. 


TABLE II 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF ACCREDITATION EXAMINERS FOR IMPROVING 
(CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES IN TWENTY-ONE 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Recommendations Frequency 


Establish, or re-activate, a faculty curriculum committee 6 

Make a thorough going evaluation of course offerings in the 
light of the objectives of the college 6 

Establish a position (dean of curriculum or dean of instruction, 
for example), the major responsibility of which is to take 
leadership in curriculum development 

Include more representation of classroom teachers on the cur- 
riculum committee 

Develop procedures for revising, keeping up to date, and increas- 
ing the usefulness of course outlines 

Carry on continuous and long-term curriculum evaluation and 
planning 

Give increased attention to achieving the general education ob- 
jectives of the college 

Make follow-up studies of former students as an aid to cur- 
riculum development 

Re-examine all course offerings with a view to eliminating 
“dead wood” 

Study the needs and other characteristics of students as an aid 
to curriculum improvement 

Make a community survey as an aid to curriculum development 

Re-examine and clarify the functions and responsibilities of the 
dean of instruction 

Utilize lay advisory committees as an aid to curriculum develop- 
ment 

Arrange for the curriculum committee to report to the faculty 
more frequently 
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Recommendations Frequency 


Assign curriculum committee responsibility for adult education 
curriculum 

Assign curriculum committee responsibility for working on the 
improvement of instruction 

Hold conferences with representatives of “feeder high schools” 
as an aid to curriculum development 

Hold conferences with representatives of neighboring junior 
colleges as an aid to curriculum development 

Appoint college librarian to membership on curriculum com- 
mittee 

Provide expert help and consultation for faculty curriculum 
committee 

Study the need for more family life education 

Clarify the functions and responsibilities of the curriculum com- 
mittee 


3. SUMMARY 


Analysis of the curriculum development sections of twenty-one Calli- 
fornia college accreditation reports leads to the following observations and 
generalizations: 


1. Responsibility for co-ordinating and for providing leadership in 
curriculum development should be assigned to a qualified staff mem- 


ber who has adequate time allowed for this responsibility. 


Wide staff participation by administrators, classroom teachers, 
counselors, and librarians is essential to an effective program of 
curriculum development. 

Students, lay citizens, and representatives of “‘feeder high schools” 
can make significant contributions to junior college curriculum im- 
provement. 

Continuous evaluation is necessary to curriculum improvement. 
Community surveys, studies of student characteristics, and follow- 
up studies are needed as a basis for curriculum development in the 
public junior college. 

Course outlines, carefully prepared and kept up to date, can aid 
curriculum development and improvement. 


The value of the curriculum development sections of the accreditation 
reports here considered cannot be determined without knowing what 
changes have taken place in the colleges surveyed as a result of the recom- 
mendations. The analysis here presented clearly indicates, however, a high 
potential value for California junior colleges—for such observations as 
those listed above are consistent with best practices in curriculum develop- 
ment and improvement. 





Scholastic Reward and Recognition 


By WILLIAM G. LA BEE 





Most California high schools have no scholastic awards of their 
own. They rely on outside groups to provide the prizes, pins, and 
scholarships. Is this a good idea, Mr. La Bee wonders aloud? And 
do high schools give enough recognition to scholastic achievement 
anyway? From his vantage point as Vice-principal of Red Bluff 
Union High School, Mr. La Bee has stirred up a provocative discus- 
sion. 





“Are good grades their own reward?’ A unanimous “No!,’”’ came 
from all of the group of selected California high schools contacted in a 
recent survey. 

This was the only point of opinion or practice where there was complete 
agreement, however. In the matter of combining athletic and scholastic 
award presentations in the same assembly program, they were quite evenly 
opposed ; half pro and half con. In between these two extremes fell all the 
other problems of giving recognition to scholastic achievement. 

The returns from the schools were segregated into three categories ac- 
cording to size of school. There were forty questionnaire forms returned 
by schools under 500 ADA. Eighteen returns came from schools in the 
500-1,000 bracket, and the completed questionnaires were received from 
twenty-six large schools, each with over 1,000 students. 

A comparison was made to determine variations in the scholastic recog- 
nition philosophies between schools in the three categories. For the most 
part their patterns seemed to be the same. However, it was noted that the 
smaller schools had more available awards per student than did the large 
schools. Paradoxically, the smaller schools were not readily availing them- 
selves of some of the recognized, ready-made awards available to schools 
without cost. For example, of the group of smaller schools, only 75 per 
cent utilized the Bank of America awards, while schools over 1,000 ADA 
reported 100 per cent usage. Even the California Scholastic Federation 
was used by only 75 per cent of the small schools in comparison to 90 per 
cent of the large schools. Some of the returns indicated thereon that the 
administrators concerned were unfamiliar with certain of the available 
award programs. 


AWARDS AND Donors 


Most of the awards came from agencies or individuals outside the 
schools. (Some were offered nation-wide, others were given only in the 
vicinity of California and the remainder are from local sources.) Yet, in 
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only about 15 per cent of the cases, did the donor reserve the right to select, 
or assist in the selection of the winners. Usually the choice of the winners 
was made by the faculty alone, or the faculty in combination with students 
and/or administrators. 

1. Bank of America has a statewide program offering cups and cer- 
tificates for achievement in specific fields. Cup winners became eligible 
to compete in district contests for cash scholarships ranging from $100 
to $1,000. 

In terms of the number of schools participating, this is the most uni- 
versally accepted awards program. More than 90 per cent of the schools 
reported using the Bank of America offerings. 

2. Of the awards offered on a national scale, the survey indicated the 
Bausch and Lomb science award as the most popular in California. This 
award offers the outstanding science student a medal and an opportunity 
to compete for a scholarship in science. More than half of the reporting 
schools used this service. 

3. Local donors usually were clubs in the community, rather than in- 
dividuals. Posts of the American Legion give medals and certificates to 
the outstanding boy and girl citizens in the graduating class. 

4. Chapters of Daughters of the American Revolution also offer 
schools the opportunity to present a pin and certificate, called a “Good 
Citizen Award,” to their outstanding senior girl each year. Around 40 
per cent of the schools were availing themselves of this opportunity. 

5. Other local organizations which typically offer awards include: 


a. Parent-Teacher Associations 
b. Kiwanis 

c. Rotary 

d. Lions 

e. Business and Professional Women 
f. 20-30 Club 

g. Soroptimists 

h. Exchange 

i. Junior Women 


None of the foregoing programs is used by more than 50 per cent of 
the reporting schools. 

Within the schools themselves is an organization for students which 
recognizes and rewards top scholarship. This is the California Scholastic 
Federation. Students meeting the high standards become novitiate mem- 
bers. Six semesters in the organization entitle the student to life mem- 
bership. The recognition symbols are Novitiate and Life-member pins, and 
for the latter, a gold seal on the diploma. About 85 per cent of the schools 
have C. S. F. chapters. The honor differs from others so far mentioned, 
in that no student is proposed for an award, but must personally apply. 

Supplementing the good work of the C. S. F., and requiring the same 
high scholastic efforts, is the Honor Certificate Plan of the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Alumni Association. This is not as well known, however, and is used by 
only about one third of the schools. 


AWARD VALUES 


The value of the various awards varied from certificates costing a few 
cents to Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps scholarships worth more 
than $1,800 each. (There is now to be added the new state scholarships and 
the national scholarship merit awards.) In few cases do our schools pre- 
sent actual cash awards, and the majority of schools avoid offering awards 
of actual intrinsic value. 

For each school which felt that awards with intrinsic value were more 
meaningful to students, there were two which did not. This would seem 
to be borne out by the number of awards which possess only symbolic or 
traditional value as opposed to the number offering cash or scholarships. 
Educators have traditionally felt that offering an award of too great in- 
trinsic value, might establish it as the principal goal, rather than as a sup- 
plementary reward. 


TYPICAL SCHOOL 


The scholastic awards program of a typical California high school 
might be something like this: 

Tip High School, in the small school category, has two award as- 
semblies each school year. The first one usually is for football and basket- 
ball awards, plus the presentation of C.S.F. pins and announcements of 
repeating C.S.F. winners. There are no midyear graduates, so all other 
scholastic honors are presented at the second awards assembly, along with 
baseball and track, block letters. 

As usual, most of the awards go to the graduating seniors. Some of the 
winners of more outstanding honors may receive them twice, once in front 
of the student body, and again at the graduation exercises. These recipients 
will have been chosen by faculty committees, for, in group action there is 
strength. There are times when nonwinners, and their parents, may be 
unhappy. 

The policy at Tip High is to use awards as recognition for completed 
achievement, rather than considering them chiefly as motivating devices. 
Scholarship is the prime criterion, but recognizing the need for well- 
rounded students, some stress is also placed on citizenship and extra-class 
activities. 

At the final presentation of awards, there will probably be a $100 
scholarship from the PTA, a $150 scholarship for the top girl going into 
teacher training, offered by the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
two $50 scholarships from other sources in the community; and this year, 
Tip High had an outstanding boy who qualified for a University of Cali- 
fornia scholarship worth $300. The rest of the rewards for Tip High 
scholars have no particular intrinsic value, but are, nonetheless, much 
sought after. They include: 
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. The Junior Phi Beta Kappa gold and silver certificates 

. The Bank of America cup and certificates 

. The Bausch and Lomb medal 

. The Rotary Club plaque 

. The California Scholarship Federation pins and certificates 

. The Daughters of the American Revolution pin and certificate to 
the outstanding girl graduate 
The Readers Digest award of a certificate and one year’s subscrip- 
tion for the valedictorian 


Like most of its sister schools, it has rewarded its top scholars by giv- 
ing them prizes donated by people not in education. 


FRESH IDEAS 


Some ideas received in the survey, which might be of interest to other 
schools are these : 


1. Several schools have mimeographed lists of awards. One school had 
the list of awards with all the current winners’ names listed after each one. 
This is a good public relations device, because the more people who know 
about an award, the more valuable it becomes to the recipient. 

2. At Hayward High School, there is a permanent Scholarships and 
Awards Committee, composed of senior counselors, representatives of each 
subject area, the faculty advisor to the student body, the Dean of Boys and 
the Dean of Girls. The committee operates in four areas: 


a. Toscreen all awards given through the high school to ascertain that 
sound criteria are used in selecting winners, that the awards are 
motivation toward worthwhile goals, and that the primary purpose 
of the award is to recognize achievement by the students and not 
to merely promote the name of the donor. 


To help in the preparation of students who will be competing for 
scholarships and awards. 


To gather and distribute information concerning all scholarships or 
awards for which a Hayward High School student could be eligible 


to apply. 


To select winners of specific awards and scholarships when re- 
quested to do so by sponsoring groups. 


This committee was established because of the desire to increase the 
number of meaningful awards for the students. It meets regularly through- 
out the school year to accomplish these aims. 

3. At one school, the faculty awards a plaque to the graduating senior 
who has best served the school while maintaining good scholarship. 


4. Another school recognizes the service and scholarship combination 
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by awarding 10 five-year passes to all student activities. This includes 
plays, athletics, musical presentations, etc. They feel it tends to help honor 
those who, while not reaching the scholastic peak, have maintained good 
grades while serving the school at the same time. 


5. Still another high school, tired of the practice of hiding the awards 
until they could be gloriously revealed to the surprised winner at an as- 
sembly, tried a new approach. The big trophy display case in the main hall 
was emptied of its assorted clutter of awards, and symbols of past triumphs. 
In their stead went a neat display of the current year’s scholastic trophies. 
Appropriate signs and cards explained the displays. A scroll, cut out of 
cardboard, designated the winner of the school’s top honor award. Scholar- 
ships were cardboard cutouts of moneybags, listing each by name, amount 
and name of the winner. Each recess period found a swarm of students 
gazing at the big and impressive display which was the build-up to the 
honor awards assembly. 


Many awards are offered the top students of the graduating class. Yet, 
at a time of life when immediate rewards are being sought by our students, 
they must wait four long years before there is even a possibility of any 
tangible evidence of success. Awards along the way might stimulate our 
students to greater deeds in the academic fields. The answers to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that six awards are given to seniors for every one given 
in other grade levels. 

Only two awards were found which were typically offered to students 
other than seniors. One of these has already been mentioned: the Cali- 
fornia Scholastic Federation. A student with sufficient grade points, mainly 
in academic subjects, may apply for membership during any semester of 
his four years of high school. The other recognition is at the eleventh 
grade level. This is the Boys’ State and Girls’ State, sponsored by the 
American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary. A junior boy and 
a junior girl, each chosen for outstanding leadership and scholarship, spend 
a week at the State Capitol, in their respective groups. 

In athletics, rewards are given frequently. Typical of many schools is 
an award assembly at the end of each sport season. A topnotch freshman 
can earn varsity awards during his first year of high school competition, 
and there are usually dozens of awards open to him before he reaches the 
magic age of “graduating senior.”” There are cups for “Most Improved 
Football Player of the Year,” or plaques for the “Outstanding Athlete of 
the Year’’; there are medals for individual victories in track, and gold balls 
for team championships. But if our freshman is high in scholarship? Well, 
he always has his report card to show for it. And maybe, when he is a 
‘senior, he’ll get a nice certificate to prove he was both smart and a hard 
worker. 

Where will recognition for his sports ability come from? Much of it 
will come from the school itself, with a number of awards from agencies 
outside of education. 
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And who will reward him for his scholarship? In over 65 per cent of 
the cases, it will not be his school. Less than one-third of the schools polled, 
indicated having scholastic awards sponsored by either the student body, the 
faculty, the administration, or the Board of Trustees. 

The following article, a contribution by Montanya Perry, printed in 
Reader’s Digest of November 1953, asks a question. What is YOUR 
answer? 

“Near the university in Stockholm, I saw a mob of wildly shouting 
students surrounding a fair-haired lad. He was held high on their shoulders 
and his cheeks were scarlet with excitement. There was a wreath of green 
leaves around his shoulders and he was being pelted with roses by the girls, 
while boys and girls alike shouted, “Rah, rah, Carl! Rah, rah, Carl!” 

Football captain, I thought, and then inquired of a good-looking Swede: 
“Some brilliant athlete, I suppose?” 

“No, madame. He is graduating and is the honor student of the year.” 

“Well, it’s the first time I ever saw such wild excitement over scholar- 
ship,” I commented. 

There was a politely veiled glint of amusement in the man’s eyes as he 
asked, “For what purpose, then, does your country build schools?” 





THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The State board of education has developed special meaning in educational literature. 
It is the regulatory leadership board for the common school system. 

In American education, State boards of education have steadily increased in power and 
influence. A few statistics illustrate changes over the last ten years. In 1945 there were 
thirty-eight State boards of education. In 1954 there were forty-four. Significantly, no 
State that had a board in 1945 abolished it during the subsequent decade. 

There is a trend toward electing State boards of education by the people. In 1945 
only Nevada and Louisiana provided for the popular election of board members. By 1954, 
five more States had adopted the practice and Washington elected its board members at 
conventions of school board directors. 

The ex officio board and ex officio board member, it was reported, are slowly disap- 
pearing. Only three State boards of education were composed wholly or mostly of ex 
officio members in 1954. 





Guidance in Continuation School 


By VERA G. STRICKLAND 





With over twenty years experience in the schools of Iowa, Colo- 
rado, and Califorma, Vera G. Strickland brings a warm understand- 
ing for the problems of young men and women in continuation school. 
Mrs. Strickland is a past president of the California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, Southern Section. Her present 
position is as school psychologist and teacher in the Compton Con- 
tinuation High School. 





California continuation high schools have as many varied organiza- 
tions and offerings as there are schools. Compton Union High School 
District has maintained a Continuation High School for the past several 
years. It has been operated at a minimum cost to the district and has 
rehabilitated many students who otherwise would have been a problem 
to themselves, if not to society. 

Young people dropping out of school between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen are enrolled. There are about eight times as many boys as girls 
enrolled. It has been operated with one idea uppermost—each student 
must have a job and learn to hold it, attending school only four hours per 
week. Its prime purpose is to bridge the gap between school and the adult 
world. 

Although the student attends only four hours per week, it is surprising 
what he can learn when his attitude is right. Without solicitation the stu- 
dents have volunteered the information that they have learned more than 
in a semester of regular school. 

Parents also are very appreciative saying that it has been the happiest 
time in the life of their child since he entered high school. There has been 
the knowledge that the student was occupied happily at work and in school. 

Although many reasons are given by students for enrolling in con- 
tinuation school, the true reasons are usually that they did not like school, 
could not get along with the teacher, were learning nothing, were having 
trouble with reading and felt that nothing was to be gained by staying in 
high school, and were not interested in academic work. 

The school’s job co-ordinator has established an excellent rapport with 
many employers in the south Los Angeles area and the local area. He 
frequently has had more jobs available than he had students to fill them. 
These jobs are mainly in factories and offices. He also has excellent rapport 
with the young people. His one counsel is to come and see him if they are 
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dissatisfied with their work and not to quit a job until they have another 
in view of which he can approve. 

When the school was started employers were suspicious and hesitated 
to hire our people. They could not see how a student could be a good work 
risk when he had failed to live up to the standards required in regular 
school. Now, many of the employers take a personal interest in the boys, 
helping them to adjust into the workaday world with a minimum of diffi- 
culty. One former Continuation School pupil is now a foreman and helps 
place our boys with his firm. 

Job orientation is emphasized in the class work. All instruction is 
slanted to help the boys and girls realize the value of a good work record, 
regular attendance on the job, and promptness. 

A school psychologist is available who spends about five hours per 
week working with individual students or groups giving individual or 
group tests or talking things out or listening. A number of the students 
have a CJI (Central Juvenile Index) record. Those who prove capable are 
encouraged to complete high school. Those who would be better off making 
a good adjustment directly into the world of work are encouraged to find 
work in areas where they have most ability, interest, and suitable tempera- 
mental assets. 

From a purely selfish standpoint it is important for the school to see 
to it that all young people feel that school is valuable, for in a very few 
years after leaving school they will be putting their X on a ballot on school 
measures. If school people provide a worthwhile training for all young 
people, they will be ready to support the schools when it becomes necessary 
to appeal to them for their vote. 

Compton Continuation High School is eager to establish good public 
relations with the parents of its students. The school accomplishes this by 
requiring the parent to come to the school with the student when he is 
enrolled. This contact is on a friendly basis. It is made before problems 
have arisen and indeed has forestalled many problems. The school and its 
few, but important, rules and regulations are clearly explained. Educa- 
tional guidance begins with the first contact. If a favorable impression is 
made, minor irritations or differences that may arise later are more apt to 
be overlooked. The school also gains valuable firsthand knowledge of the 
family and the student’s problems. 

Educational guidance is founded on good mental hygiene practices. 
By building a sense of personal worth, a sense of accomplishment, and a 
sense of belonging in these individualists and non-conformists, the school 
is relieving the tensions and providing for a release of learning potential. 
Here are some of the efforts made in this direction. First, the school 
paper, a two-page mimeographed weekly that features students’ names— 
those having birthdays that week, new enrollees, their jobs, their employers, 
their success on a job, those students entering the service. Second, a birth- 
day card, signed by the faculty, is sent through the mail to the student. 
Third, wallet size certificates are given, upon leaving school, indicating 
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that students have fulfilled the attendance and scholastic requirements of 
the school. These certificates are valuable when applying for a job. They 
can be shown, indicating what has been accomplished. Fourth, a friendly 
letter is mailed to the student when he is separated from the school upon 
his eighteenth birthday, wishing him well for the future, expressing con- 
tinued interest in his welfare, and indicating something good about his 
attitude or accomplishments while enrolled. 

Capable teachers with sympathetic understanding of youth are the 
mainsprings of the school. Only teachers who request to teach in the 
school are chosen. For the coming year more requested placement than 
could be used. The plan however is to expand the school as the need grows 
with the growth of the district. 

One of the school’s teachers has received her master’s degree based 
upon a project on “Job Orientation,” a course to be used in the school. 
Students here refuse to do anything that doesn’t make sense to them. The 
basis of the course is their job, everything is pragmatically fitted to that. 
The units are highly selective and tailored to their individual needs. The 
motivating element is their interest and needs. However, the demands for 
society are not lost sight of. Visual aids are an integral part of the teaching. 
The aim is to make school a pleasant experience to them. Many things 
which they revolted against in regular school can be presented and the point 
carried across by this approach. 

Not all of the students, of course, respond as the school would like. 
The school has a room, which might be called the Therapy Room, where 
the Job Co-ordinator works with these students. If they have quit their 
jobs, are fired, or are laid off through no fault of their own because of 
slack work, they attend school in this room until another job is obtained. 
They discuss the conditions on their job, what was good about it and what 
was wrong with it. The mere talking things over acts as a catharsis. 

The key to the success of the school is that it is not conducted like the 
school where they failed. As soon as the student discovers that there is no 
pressure and no pretense is necessary, that each person is accepted for what 
he is and can do, a remarkable esprit de corps develops. The students take 
pride in their school. Their confidences are offered and respected. They 
trust their teachers. The reputedly worst student becomes adjusted, much 
to the amazement of those who formerly had struggled with him. 

The school with an average of about two hundred in attendance is 
small in comparison to some in the state. Four hundred eighty different 
stduents were enrolled the past year. 

Compton Continuation High School does not attempt to teach courses 
which are beyond the student’s comprehension. Five units of credit are 
granted for sixty hours of class attendance per semester. This credit may 
be given in Social and Personal Problems, Driver Education or Practical 
Mathematics. Five units of high school credit are also given for success 
on the job each semester. Whether or not the students are interested in 
high school graduation we find they are interested in earning credits. Here 
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is an incentive which causes some students to make up extra time if they 
enrolled late in the semester or to remain until the end of the semester if 
their eighteenth birthday arrives before the close of the semester. In fact, 
attendance in the school ranks among the highest in the continuation high 
schools of the state. Six students graduated from high school in June. 

Because most of the boys and girls are emotionally insecure and have 
developed blocks to academic learning, the emphasis is upon giving those 
things which will build ego status, success, and security. Compton Con- 
tinuation High School has had remarkable success in attaining this goal. 





The CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency serves the Schools 
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Attacks on Teacher Training Programs 


By SISTER M. MICHAEL 





How superficial are the current criticisms of teacher education? 
Sister M. Michael who is Dean of the School of Education, Immacu- 
late Heart College, undertakes an answer. Sister Michael holds a 
doctorate from the University of California and has been a long-time 
member of the Committee on Student Teaching, California Council on 
Teacher Education. 





Perhaps the one person who is attacked the most often at educational 
conventions, conferences, committee meetings and the like is the young 
teacher. Diverse opinions exist as to what courses should be required while 
preparing for training and while in training. Despite all the criticisms, 
which are many and heated, these criticisms could be summarized into two 
schools of thought. One group favors a strong liberal arts background, 
while those of another frame of mind place the emphasis upon professional 
courses. In fact, many claim that the educational requirements keep in- 
creasing to such a degree that it creates a problem to find young men and 
women willing to spend the time necessary to meet the stated number of 
courses for a credential. 

Those who are dedicated to the philosophy that teaching is a profession 
are concerned with the shortage of teachers and the ever increasing num- 
ber of provisional or emergency credentials being issued so that the children 
crowding the classrooms may be taught. You will find people saying that 
these nonprepared teachers are the answer to our training problems. They 
favor “learning on the job” and are unconscious of the trial and error that 
enters such teaching. These are the people who believe anyone can teach. 
All this so-called “teacher” needs is a bcok and a manual. They will verify 
this statement by pointing out successful teachers holding emergency cre- 
dentials who never took an education course. Are these teachers not “‘keep- 
ing’ school rather than teaching children? 

Within this group are others who do not go quite so far. They modify 
the belief that anyone can teach, by stating that any educated person can 
teach, that is anyone holding a bachelor’s degree. They claim that such 
people need no further training. Now, these are extreme views. Yet, they 
are so often quoted that one would conclude that they carry weight. It is 
true that now and again one might come across a successful teacher without 
much training. Is she not the teacher who is born, not made? And teach- 
ers like her are mighty few in number. 

If there were no value to professional training, good and devoted teach- 
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ers would not continue to elect, long after completing the requirements, edu- 
cation courses that help make them better teachers. Yes, we are aware that 
even with professional training, some teachers fail. Children do not learn 
and develop under their influence. This has always been so. Yet, with the 
complaints that continue to come from those in the field, one would be led 
to believe that the number of inadequately trained teachers is increasing. 
For this reason more education courses are added, more preparation is de- 
manded. Are additional requirements an assurance that the profession will 
have better teachers ? 

All of the criticisms could not be listed in this consideration. Let us 
look at a few specific ones and see if they are not more superficial than 
actual. Are not the faults to be found in the selection of future teachers or 
in the screening program rather than in the preparation of teachers? One 
would think that those who became teachers have completely forgotten or 
are unconscious of all their previous experience. 

Among the abilities that supervisors and principals claim are wanting 
in the new teacher is the understanding of children. As one commentator 
at a convention stated, “Young teachers should read and know Seventeen 
and not waste time on Seventeenth Century Literature.” And again, others 
claim that young teachers know nothing about extracurricular activities. 
They can not work with boys and girls on the school play, on the school 
papers, on the annual. In fact, they are unable to moderate any activity or 
club. Still another complaint is that these novices in teaching are simply 
lost the first day of school. They do not know what to do and thus lose 
control and continue to have disciplinary problems. To require young 
teachers to take more education courses because of these and comparable 
inabilities is unreasonable. If these criticisms are true, there has been some- 
thing the matter with their educational development during their grade 
school and high school days. And we would not want to confess to that. 

Why cannot a young woman know seventeenth century literature or 
any other century for that matter and read Seventeen at the same time? 
They are not incompatible. The young teacher needs a background in lit- 
erature to have some content as well as to understand human nature, for 
“literature is life.” Teachers cannot teach in a vacuum. Are not normal 
people entering the teaching profession? What young girl has not in- 
cluded among her favorite periodicals Seventeen, or what young girl has 
failed to read the novel Seventeenth Summer? If these have not been in- 
cluded in her reading program, she would hardly be sufficiently interested 
in people to choose teaching as a vocation. 

Now for the extracurricular activities. Young teachers should moder- 
ate them. Youth needs youth; youth attracts youth. But why do they 
need an extra course to do so? Why should they have to have all these 
experiences during that one year they are preparing for teaching? Are we 
not asking too many experiences for any one person to assimilate? Truly, 
if normal youths are entering the profession, haven’t they been active in 
high school or college in some one or more of these activities? All they lack 
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is generosity and enthusiasm to transfer their experience over to the pres- 
ent need. Training for leadership is one of the aims in most colleges. If 
it is true that young people are as helpless as is claimed, then colleges should 
demand that all future teachers beginning with the freshman year par- 
ticipate in one of these activities. Otherwise, they should not be allowed to 
enroll in the professional courses. 

And for the last complaint that they do not know what to do the first 
day of school and become confused. Yes, we admit that keeping records 
is complex, but didn’t they ever have a first day in school? Are they not 
intelligent enough to know what they did? Can they not rise to the oc- 
casion? Or are they as some critics claim so dependent on educational 
techniques that they become frustrated when they have to make a decision 
of their own? Since the first day and the first week of a new school year 
is sO important, why can’t that experience be required of student teachers 
during their practice teaching? 

Would not a good orientation program, or a school handbook, alleviate 
the problems created by the complexity of records, forms, and all those 
other “gadgets” necessary to present day education? The orientation “on 
the job” under the direction of an experienced teacher during these first 
few weeks would give the new teacher greater confidence. Many school 
districts have worked out successful programs. 

Are more education courses the answer to these specific complaints ? 
Or is the training received in the liberal arts courses the answer? These 
courses by their nature and content should bring about intelligent and ma- 
ture reactions to situations which young teachers must face. Do they? 

Educators are concerned about all these criticisms and for that reason 
are continually evaluating their program. For this reason they ask such 
questions: When should professional training begin? What type of 
courses and what content within courses develop good teachers? What 
experience should one have during practice teaching? How much observa- 
tion is necessary before directed teaching? How long should practice teach- 
ing be? The answers to these questions are being sought through the many 
experimental programs being carried on throughout the United States at 
this time, especially as a result of the assistance granted by Ford Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

For the most part the attacks that have been made are superficial, yet 
harmful. While we are awaiting answers to some of these problems 
through the experimental programs that are being conducted, serious con- 
sideration of the importance of the following questions might be given by 
those working in the field of teacher training: (1) Do not the liberal arts 
requirements give content which is most important for the future teacher ? 
(2) Should not the proper timing of education courses be considered in 
order to better assimilate educational concepts and attitudes? (3) Would 
not the efficient direction by master teachers with well prepared conferences 
give one answer to the amount of student teaching required? (4) Would 
not an adequate orientation program within the school make the theory 
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learned in preparation more meaningful to the new teacher? The answers 
to these and comparable questions would assure those concerned with train- 
ing teachers that there should be less loss of attractive and enthusiastic 
young teachers to the profession. Too, the teacher of tomorrow would 
more likely possess those qualities of mind and heart which would give her 
confidence and power to mold the characters of those young children who 
are our vital concern. 





CONFORMITY AND NON-CONFORMITY 


. . . The task of education is not to produce conformists or non-conformists but in- 
telligent men and women who will see through slogans and who will take responsible posi- 
tions on current problems of importance, unafraid to agree or disagree with anybody. But 
a position is never responsibly taken, whether of agreement or disagreement, of con- 
formity or non-conformity, unless it is based on knowledge of the relevant evidence in the 
case, and on reflection of the consequences of alternative policies with respect to the evi- 
dence. .. . 

It may be that we educators do not talk as much as we should, but we have talked 
more than we ever have in the past. The question is, what have we to say? My point is 
that we don’t talk enough about problems and (that our talk) is ineffectual. As a kind of 
compensation for this ineffectuality there is often heard in educational quarters a new 
slogan—the importance of non-conformism. This weekend the welkin will ring with calls 
for non-conformism. It requires only a moment’s reflection to see that the terms “con- 
formity” are relational and that unless one knows what one is conforming with or not 
conforming with, and on what grounds one is conforming or non-conforming, and how 
one expresses conformity and non-conformity, the terms are meaningless—more accurately, 
emotive symbols communicating at best a mood. In a sense, the greatest non-conformist 
in modern times was Adolf Hitler. He even refused to conform to the traditionally despotic 
ways of degrading man but strove to carve out new worlds of infamy for himself. On the 
other hand, if we define conformity merely as agreement of belief, we should have to say 
that scientific method is the most reliable method of achieving conformity since it is the 
most reliable method of reaching agreement of belief. Whoever heard of a non-conformist 
mathematician as distinct from a meta-mathematician? If our language is silly enough, 
short change artists and swindlers may soon call themselves arithmetical nonconformists ! 
(Mr. Hutchins, too, is all for intellectual non-conformity. But if one disagrees with him, 
instead of being treated as a non-conformist, he is more likely to be abused as a fool.) A 
man who professes a doctrine he does not believe may be called a conformist. 

Sloganized thinking is catching. Not so long ago the New York City Regional Meet- 
ing for the White House Conference on Education recommended that our schools “help 
develop the art of dissent.” What is commendable in dissent as such? Gerald K. Smith 
and William Z. Foster are both dissenters. What we require is neither assent nor dissent 
but independent judgment. It is just as idiotic to make a fetish of dissent as of assent. 


—Sidney Hook 





The Pasadena Work-Study Program 


By MILTON C. MOHS 





Three kinds of work experience programs are described by Mil- 
ton C. Mohs, Dean of Placement, Pasadena City College. The pro- 
gram includes both senior high school and junior college students. 
You will be interested in the careful planning to insure a sound re- 
lationship between on-the-job experience and the school program. 





Recently a committee was assigned the task of evaluating the existing 
work-study program in the Pasadena schools, and arriving at some con- 
clusions regarding its value as an educational program. The committee’s 
qualifications for this job of appraisal and the attendant responsibility for 
recommending new procedures and policies resulted from considerable ex- 
perience in school curriculum as well as an extensive acquaintance with the 
community and its business and industrial life. 

Little or no time was spent in debating the value of work experience as 
such. The problem was to devise a program which would more nearly meet 
the needs of the mass of students than was possible under the existing pro- 
gram; the program, of course, had also to conform to state requirements 
and keep within the financial limitations of the district. 

That there should be some relationship between the on-the-job ex- 
perience of the student and his school program was considered essential. 
In general, the committee attempted to match its recommendations with 
those standards and requirements of title 5, section 98, of the California 
Code and amplified this statement with additional criteria : 


1. The school should provide a work-experience program for that 
large group of students who are working on jobs not necessarily related to 
their school major. 

2. The school should provide an accompanying class supplying instruc- 
tion of a character designed to help the student adjust to the job, maintain 
a balance between school and work and provide the required relationship 
between the job and school. 

3. The jobs acceptable as work-experience should: 


a. Pay the current wage rate for work of its type. 

». Provide definite learning experiences. . 
c. Provide adequate supervision by the employer. 

d. Conform to safety and health regulations. 


4. The program should offer credit towards graduation. 
5. The program should provide a method for evaluating the student’s 
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progress on the job and in school in meeting adult standards of behavior, 
job competence, attendance and attitudes. 


The complex of students, courses and activities of the modern junior 
college present problems in curriculum planning not encountered in second- 
ary schools of a past era. The present day curriculum offering from fifteen 
to twenty different trade and technical programs, business departments 
presenting terminal as well as transfer courses, strong engineering and 
science departments, and with a large percentage of these students work- 
ing in part-time jobs, makes it necessary to turn a scrutinizing eye on our 
work-experience programs. 

Historically, there has been a tendency, especially current among the 
vocational leaders, to regard the strictly co-operative work-experience pro- 
gram as the only legitimate form of program worth considering. If this 
point of view is correct, only a small percentage of the student body would 
be eligible for this experience. To the committee studying the problem, it 
seemed restrictive and unfair to limit the program to those few students 
enrolled in block programs. It was decided to launch, on an experimental 
basis, three types of work-experience programs. “Work-Study” was the 
name chosen for this group of experiences. Individually, the programs are 
called: (1) The Co-operative Merchandising Program, (2) Related Field 
Program, (3) The Diversified Occupations Program. These will be ex- 
plained in more detail. Two years of operation in these three areas have 
strengthened our fee'ing that, for Pasadena, we are on the right track. 
The program has been in force in the two colleges with students from the 
eleventh through the fourteenth grades. With the change over in Pasa- 
dena from the 6-4-4 plan of organization to the 6-3-3-2 form, the Work- 
Study program is offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades in the senior 
high schools as well as in the City College. 


Administration 


From the beginning, one point of agreement was that the Work-Study 
program should be tied in closely with the Placement Bureau. Teacher- 
co-ordinators and students should have available the services of this office 
when jobs are needed, and the many details of co-ordination, secretarial 
help, and telephone service can best be secured through connection with an 
office possessing these facilities for help. Also, it is far less confusing for 
employers if all matters concerning employment are handled through one 
office. Accordingly, the Work-Study program and placement activities in 
the high schools as well as those of the college are under the direct super- 
vision of the Dean of Placement of the City College. Since the students 
enrolled in the program represent majors in all departments, it was decided 
that rather than connect Work-Study with any one department it should 
remain a separate entity with departmental status in its own right. 





THE PASADENA WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


THE PROGRAMS 
The co-operative merchandising program 


This program has been in effect for many years and is typical of such 
programs. It is designed to prepare students for a career in the field of 
retail and merchandising occupations. The training consists of work in 
two complementary areas: actual paid work in local stores and realistically 
integrated classroom courses. The classroom activities include nine hours 
weekly in the study of merchandising, selling, and products as outlined 
in co-operation with an advisory committee of local merchants. The work 
experience of twenty or more hours a week in selected mercantile organiza- 
tions provides a varied pattern of training closely co-ordinated by the 
instructor. 


The related field program 


This program is designed for the terminal student enrolled in a three- 
or four-hour (10 unit) trade, technical or business program and for trans- 
fer students for whom the related field work program provides work ex- 
perience related to a specific vocational goal. Only students who are work- 
ing on a job definitely related to their school major are accepted in this 
program. At first glance this program may seem similar to the co-opera- 
tives. The difference lies in the point of emphasis. In the related field 
program the school course is the essential and the related work experience 
is an adjunct—a laboratory experience. The courses eligible for this pro- 
gram are secretarial administration (a block program), sign arts, machine 
shop, stage technology, auto mechanics, mill cabinet, printing, aircraft de- 
sign and mechanics, surveying, industrial electricity, electronics, building 
construction, industrial procurement, photography, dental assisting, in- 
dustrial technology and drafting. The outside co-ordination or supervision 
of these students is provided by a co-ordinator from the Placement Bureau 
or by the instructor of the course, if such work is arranged for, as part of 
a regular assignment. Students enrolled in transfer courses and working in 
jobs related to their major might also be eligible for enrollment. Typical 
examples are: (1) a sociology major working for the Boys Club as a 
counselor, (2) a mathematics major working as a computer. It is recog- 
nized that any of these courses should be examined to determine whether 
they contain sufficiently well organized material in employer-employee re- 
lations to meet the standards of the “Occupational Relations” course re- 
quired of students in the “Diversified Occupations” program. 


The diversified occupations program 


This program provides a work-experience program for that large group 
of students who are working in jobs not necessarily related to their school 
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majors. Because of this lack of direct tie-up between the job and school 
it was felt necessary to provide a class which could take care of this liaison 
need. These classes in ‘“‘Occupational Relations” meet one hour each week 
and are required of all students enrolled in the program. Because of the 
large enrollment it was necessary to set up thirty-six sections, most of which 
are scheduled in the morning hours. Close to 1,000 students, working for 
over 650 different employers are enrolled each semester. The jobs accept- 
able as work experience must conform to certain standards. 


. They must pay the current wage rate for that type of work. 
They must provide definite learning experiences. 

. They must be properly supervised by the employer. 

. They must conform to safety and health regulations. 


In a program of this size, the problem of co-ordination becomes urgent. 
Six teachers were assigned, on a full-time basis, to the work. Each teacher- 
co-ordinator spends six hours each week in teaching the classes in “Occupa- 
tional Relations.”” The remainder of his time is spent in outside visitation 
or in office consultation with his students. 


The occupational relations course 


At first this course was handicapped by a lack of suitable organized 
material. The first year was devoted largely to experimentation. After this 
year of selection, trial and evaluation of teaching materials and methods, it 
became apparent that there was a need for a teacher’s guide which would 
be coupled with a syllabus for student use. During the summer vacation 
two of the instructors working with the co-ordinator of secondary educa- 
tion developed a provisional guide and syllabus. This material grew largely 
out of the personal experiences of the teachers on the program and there- 
fore does not remain a static thing. It is not intended to be considered a 
definitive or finished work. It is meant to be an “idea book” to give the 
instructor suggestions for activities and to provide background for the 
construction of materials for individual classes. It is not meant to be a 
“how to do it” book. It is not intended to promote rigidity in group dis- 
cussion techniques and procedures. Indeed, the success of such classes is 
contingent upon the degree of flexibility, originality, and expertness pos- 
sessed by the instructor. 

While the core of this course lies in the area of human relations and 
stresses the importance of learning to get along with others, blocks of time 
are allotted to units in elementary economics, personal evaluation, the choice 
of an occupation, how to apply for work, the balancing of school and work, 
etc. Class discussion on problems raised by students can be one of the most 
valuable features of the course. Here are some typical examples of ques- 
tions asked by students of one class : 


“What do you do about teachers who do not seem to recognize the 
importance of work?” 
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“How can you explain to personnel managers about some of the im- 
portant school functions (such as the Little Rose Bowl game) which 
you would give your right eye to attend if you didn’t have to work?” 


“A lot of teachers say ‘which is more important, grades or work?’ 
When you have this question popped at you, what do you say?” 


“What do you do when several bosses give you different orders about 
what you should do?” 


‘How do you overcome personality clashes on the job?” 


“The Boss’s wife works where you do and you don’t like her, what do 
you do?” 


“How much should the desires of parents be considered in choosing a 
permanent occupation ?” 


“Do interest tests have any real value in selecting an occupation ?” 
“If the employer does not state the wages when you are applying for 
a job, how do you bring up the subject?” 


“How do you go about quitting a job and still leave the boss feeling 
all right about it ?” 


While the answers to many of these questions may seem fairly obvious, 
class discussion usually reveals that the cause of the problem is more deep- 


seated than is apparent on the surface. 

A valuable feature of the class is the opportunity it affords for bring- 
ing in business and industrial leaders, governmental specialists, technicians, 
etc., as speakers. The willingness of these people to participate is hearten- 
ing. One by-product is the goodwill and mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems generated by this relationship. These visiting speakers are 
always “conditioned” in advance by the instructor. It is usually desirable 
to reserve sufficient time before the close of the period for a question and 
answer period. 

Work-Study offers from one to four units of credit based upon the 
number of hours the student works each week. Students who lose their 
jobs or who work in short-term jobs may remain in the occupational re- 
lations class for 1 unit. Ten to 24 hours of work offers two units; 15 to 19 
hours, three units; 20 or more hours a maximum of four units. The stu- 
dent may not enroll for more than a total of 18 units including that received 
for Work Experience, except by petition. 

Employer reaction to the program is good. Each year from 500 to 600 
different concerns become participating members. Registration in Work- 
Study is somewhat dependent upon employment conditions, with student 
enrollment ranging from 800 to 1,000 each semester. 





A Plea for Gifted High School Youth 


By CARL J. SCHREITER 





During his twenty-eight years as teacher and administrator in 
Chico High School, Carl Schreiter has watched a long procession of 
youth complete secondary education. He is proud of the work of his 
school, and others like it, during these years. But increasingly he sees 
the urgency of reaching beyond these accomplishments to new pro- 
visions for more able students. His is a stirring plea. 





During the years of our political growth we have come to believe that an 
intelligent, well-informed citizenry, honestly and seriously concerned with 
matters of state is indispensable for the preservation and flowering of dem- 
ocratic government. In the schools, our constant cry is to the effect that 
the democratic nation that fails to make provision for an alert, clear-think- 
ing, well-grounded public is destined for destruction. All of us believe that 
the future of America lies in the quality of its youth; that the quality of 
the individual is an index of the caliber of the nation; and that public edu- 
cation of a high degree for all is an ideal toward which we must continue to 
strive. This is demonstrated by the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the education of our young people. 

We have been growing in many directions and in many ways, always 
guided by our basic national idealisms. Understanding of, interest in, and 
feeling for domestic and international aspects of modern day living are far 
deeper and more widespread than ever before. All will agree that public 
education is the dominant factor in our growth of understanding. 

It is my feeling, however, that we, the schools of America, have been 
overlooking to a very great extent the most powerful potential in perpetuat- 
ing and safeguarding the future development of our national heritage. We 
are not taking advantage of and developing, as we should, the greatest na- 
tional asset and resource that we possess, namely the intelligence and ca- 
pacity of our gifted youth. I do not mean to imply that we are doing noth- 
ing. My feeling is that we are doing far too little. 

That the handicapped, either mentally or physically or both, need special 
services is definitely recognized and to a degree is provided for. Our nat- 
ural sympathies for the afflicted impel us to make provision for them. This 
assistance is being constantly expanded and rightly so. Lay groups as well 
as professional agencies are applying pressures to secure additional facilities 
and services for those who, through no fault of their own, are retarded. 
We find remedial services of many types for those who have not achieved 
as they should. We maintain classes of small membership and have little 
difficulty in justifying the expense of such special instruction. 

However, when we come to providing opportunity, stimulation, in- 
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spiration, guidance and direction for the mentally superior we fail dis- 
mally. We are so involved in assisting, directing, and teaching the average 
and less-than-average that the God-given potentialities of our outstanding 
youth are, toa very large degree, neglected. These forgotten and neglected 
youth are the very ones who have the most to offer our land. They repre- 
sent the future leadership of America. It is my belief that no financial ex- 
penditure, no expenditure of human energy, no type of teaching will bring 
a return to the nation comparable to that which would result from the in- 
spiring, guiding, teaching of our gifted youth. 

It is my hope to see the day when we, in the schools, will have the vision, 
the good sense to develop the capabilities of our talented youth as never 
before. Let me suggest a procedure, an arrangement, or a mechanism by 
which we can, to a considerable degree, accomplish the desired development 
and growth of our very competent young people and open up to them a 
vision of the fields of human endeavor and learning. As these youth are 
those who will go on to higher institutions of learning in the great majority 
of cases let us, in the academic fields, specifically those of English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and the languages make available teachers 
with the necessary time to guide and direct the gifted on an individual basis. 

Gifted youth require guidance, direction, inspiration, teaching by gifted 
teachers, teachers who are not only well-grounded in their own specialties 
of learning but who are broadly cultured and educated who have the ca- 
pacity and desire to inspire young people, who are able to broaden the hori- 
zons of learning and spirituality of our youth; teachers who have a deep 
understanding of high school students, who are competent to assess their 
inherent capabilities and lead them in a manner that they not only learn, 
but desire to learn ever more; so that they, the students, acquire some con- 
cept of the breadth and depth of learning within the fields of their study. 
Essentially the work would be completely individualized as each student 
should progress as rapidly as his capabilities permit. At times some of the 
work could be done on a small-group basis but never involving groups so 
large as to constitute class size. Class work as such must be avoided. 
Basically the teacher would be a tutor. We speak of recognizing and pro- 
viding for individual differences. The aim here is to treat each student as 
a distinct entity. Unless the program is completely individualized, it will 
fail in its purpose. The teachers should be provided at least two periods 
daily for this program. Naturally the time necessary would depend upon 
the size of the school and the number of students admitted to this type of 
study. 

The administrator immediately asks himself questions such as the fol- 
lowing as he considers this problem. ‘“Where will I find competent person- 
nel for this purpose? Can I pay sufficiently high salaries to attract and re- 
tain capable people? Do I have the financial resources and plant facilities 
to institute such a program?’’ One thing is certain, Mr. Administrator : 
You find personnel, finances, and plant facilities for the handicapped, for 
the average, and the below average. If we are to lift our schools out of 
the bogs of mediocrity, we must make provision for the gifted. We can no 
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longer state satisfyingly, “At least we have done the gifted little or no harm 
even though we have not provided the education which is rightfully theirs.” 
In terms of the opening thesis we must open our eyes to the possibilities in- 
herent in the endowment of the brilliant and make forward-looking, con- 
structive, intelligent provision for them. We cannot, dare not, should not 
overlook that responsibility. 

There are many problems and difficulties to overcome. These we can 
overcome if we but understand and appreciate the immense educational re- 
turns inherent in such a program, if we but realize our opportunity of serv- 
ice to our land. If we cannot begin in all of the departments suggested 
above, we can begin in one or two, and make available one or two teachers 
from classroom teaching for several periods daily. What these young people 
need is opportunity and inspiration so that they may utilize their inherent 
capabilities as fully as possible and we, the schools, are duty bound to make 
this possible. We must believe that we are dealing with individual per- 
sonalities, extremely worthwhile and sacred in their own right ; important, 
indispensable units in the nation. If we believe these things deeply, in- 
tensely, and are willing to work and crusade for them, we will succeed in 
our venture. ; 

Selection of outstanding students for this program can readily flow 
from functioning guidance programs. With such guidance facilities at 
hand we can choose those of ability who have demonstrated through their 
earnestness and educational achievement their fitness for and worthiness of 
exceptional educational opportunity. We will have a variety of concrete 
bases of judgments. Not only will guidance of the proper caliber make 
selection feasible, but it will discover those who can prepare themselves for 
future admission to the gifted program. 

The outstanding factor in this program as in all other educational en- 
deavors is the teacher. These teachers must be alive themselves with search- 
ing, stimulating thoughts. They must be people who have the capacity to 
integrate ideas into the stream of human thought. They must be teachers 
who can inculcate intellectual habits of interest and pride in intellectual 
achievement, and develop what Edison called “divine curiosity.” To re- 
iterate, not only must their education have breadth but depth as well. A 
teacher suited for the gifted program must have real grasp not only of his 
own field but of allied fields, and at the same time possess a warmth of 
human understanding as well as enthusiasm in assisting and leading young 
people of capacity far beyond what is ordinarily expected of high school 
students. First we must find these teachers. Then we must be in a position 
to compensate them financially and provide the time and facilities necessary 
to accomplish our purpose. 

Let us remember that the keen mind is a delicate instrument responsive 
to an enormous range of stimuli and always active. Let us nurture and 
develop the resources inherent in such minds. The beneficial return to the 
individuals involved and to the nation can be of a magnitude beyond our 
fondest hopes. 





Current Materials and Events in Art 


By MARGARET H. ERDT* and RAYMOND J. BLAKET 


The alert art student is eager for new techniques and stimulating ref- 
erence materials which will motivate him to undertake new and varied art 
problems. By the same token the alert art teacher is always searching for 
new materials and techniques to stimulate his students to greater creative 
activity. 

None of this is incompatible with our basic and time-honored materials. 
Nothing which is good needs to be discarded, but without searching for and 
utilizing the wealth of new materials and techniques now available, no stu- 
dent can be completely stimulated and challenged. As an example, teachers 
in the past years have not willingly neglected art history and art apprecia- 
tion ; but many have felt inadequate in their teaching because of the paucity 
of audio-visual and related materials which, until recently, have been 
generally unavailable. 

With the abundance of new materials now available, teachers find them- 
selves on the threshold of both familiar and new frontiers. 


Art History: A re-opened frontier 


The colorful art print or reproduction has re-vitalized art history and 
has made art appreciation a truly personal and emotional experience for the 
student. Looking backward, it is a wonder that art teachers did not lose 
courage, having to get along without color reproductions. Now teachers 
can get examples of Fra Angelica, Breughel, Cezanne and hundreds of 
others. Catalogs from the major publishing companies will reveal an al- 
most endless source of art prints. Furthermore, new methods of mounting 
and preserving art prints, always a problem to the school district, now make 
art prints permanent so that a durable and attractive collection can be 
acquired. Money invested in plastic lamination’ and traction mountings? 
keep the collection useable and in first-class order for an almost unlimited 
time. 

In addition to art prints, the contribution of the sound motion picture 
cannot be overestimated. Through the film, time and space unfold. The 
students can witness the triumph of Rembrandt,* can accompany the two 
wandering French boys and their dog as they discover the prehistoric paint- 
ings in the caves of Lascaux,* or they can have visual experiences which 
take them to the great galleries of the world. To complement motion pic- 
tures, expertly prepared colored slides make possible class study of works 
of art. Details of technique and composition are clearly revealed through 
large and brilliant images which may be discussed and enjoyed as they 


* Supervisor of Art Education, San Diego City Schools. 
+ Assistant Supervisor, Audio-Visual Services, San Diego City Schools. 
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are shown. For individual study, a student may use these same slides in a 
large size table viewer® which offers him time to concentrate quietly as he 
considers the composition of each painting. 

Thus, these new materials have reopened the frontier by which we study 
the creative works of others. 


Crafts: An expanding frontier 


Crafts have for a long time offered many exciting opportunities for the 
creative student of art. 

Jewelry made by a newly developed method offers many rewarding ex- 
periences. This type of jewelry is called Cloisonal Art.’ It is very much like 
enameling, but can be made without the elaborate and costly equipment 
necessary for the enameling process. Furthermore, seventh graders can 
make jewelry with complete safety. Cloisonal Art is particularly well 
suited to contemporary design. 

Ceramics is another art process which offers special rewards for the 
creative student. One development in particular brings students a new type 
of surface decoration and glaze known as wax resist.* This process also 
lends itself exceptionally well to contemporary design. 

The University of Indiana has produced a most useful series of sound 
motion pictures in color which provide detailed visual demonstrations on 
the subject of “Craftsmanship in Clay.”*® Methods of decoration, stacking 
and firing, and handling simple molds are among the techniques that are 
shown. 

The newly perfected electrically driven variable speed throwing wheel” 
is now within most budgetary limitations. For some students and projects 
this is far more practical than the traditional kick wheel. 

Yet another area of creative experience in crafts is the silkscreen proc- 
ess. It has been found that equipment can be as simple as a piece of or- 
gandy, a pair of embroidery hoops, a cardboard squeegee, and water soluble 
paint.’* This makes possible an introduction of silkscreening which brings 
immediate success to seventh graders. Older students who have many 
posters, programs, and similar materials to print for school activities will 
find that the recent development of photographic stencils’® is a great time 
saver. By using photography, the cutting of stencils for the production of 
posters requiring several colors does not become the great burden it was 
formerly. Water instead of a stencil knife does the trick. A distinct ad- 
vantage-of the photographic method is that a smaller size letter can be used 
than when the letter must be cut with a knife; and, equally important, the 
centers of such letters as a, o and others do not fall off the screen. 

New frontiers in crafts reveal not only the techniques we have men- 
tioned, but some better materials as well. 

While plastic glue has been on the market for some time, there may be 
teachers unaware of its great value as compared to our former glues and 
pastes. It is manufactured under numerous trade names.’* This plastic 
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glue is ideal for paper sculpture and can be used for practically any ma- 
terial except metal. 

There is a new type of poster paint** which can be used in craft work on 
shiny surfaces such as plastic or tin. 

There is also a new glossy silkscreen paint.*® It provides attractive con- 
trasts in textures when combined with the regular silkscreen paint in the 
printing of a poster. 

The ink-filled pen with the steel point’® designed for quick and accurate 
lettering is a new and helpful tool. This is not a ball point pen but has the 
familiar nib in a number of different sizes. 

Unistrut*’ is a new metal building material that works on the principle 
of the Tinker Toy. When screens and pylons need to be built for exhibit 
purposes in classrooms, school foyers or galleries, this material reduces the 
costs of construction both in money and man hours. Any shape except 
circular forms can be constructed. Celotex or pegboard can be inserted for 
pinning areas. For variety, string or wire may be used in alternate spaces. 


The Integrated Program: A rich frontier 


Perhaps it is more accurate to list the integration of art with history, 
literature, drama, science and other appropriate subjects in the high school 
not as a new frontier but rather as an exceedingly rich one. This is true 
because art has always been and always will be as much a part of a culture 
as its politics or religion. It is also true because of the growing abundance 
of reference and audio-visual materials which, by their own nature, are 
admirably suited to the integrative approach. This has proven especially 
invigorating to students since they now profit by this growing wealth of 
materials heretofore limited to courses in art alone. 

In American History, for example, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s new motion picture, The Face of Lincoln,”* offers an unusually re- 
warding experience. The noted sculptor, Dr. Merrell Gage, tells of the 
events in Lincoln’s life, and while doing so, models a living, changing por- 
trait of Lincoln as a young attorney, as a politician, and as our Civil War 
president. 

A fine reference book for teachers is Who Was When?" which by the 
use of charts shows all phases of a history in chronological order. How- 
ever, the chronological approach does not have to be ironclad in the use of 
reference material. Latitude is permissible. For example: Constable lived 
from 1776 to 1837 and George Eliot from 1819 to 1880, but where better 
than in Constable’s painting could a literature student get an emotional feel- 
ing of the English countryside which George Eliot described? There are 
available numerous reproductions in color of Constable’s work. While 
Who Was When? gives excellent clues, we also have painters and writers 
whose work is retrospective and such an example in art would be the paint- 
ing of Pilgrimage to Canterbury by William Blake®® which provides an 
artist’s interpretation of Chaucer’s characters. Many teachers have recog- 
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nized the place of art in their subject areas and have used it to enrich their 
teaching. However, this has mostly been left to the choice of individual 
teachers. Now, both textbooks” and curriculum units are including units 
on art. As an example, an honors course on western civilization” given in 
the San Diego City Schools has a unit entitled “Fine Arts” and a draft for 
American history now in preparation will include discussions and studies 
of indigenous American art. For this course Art and Life in America® is 
invaluable for the teacher. The showing to classes of the set of colored 
slides entitled ‘‘Early American Crafts’”’* gives students an insight into the 
fine craftsmanship prevalent in our early culture. In point of fact, how can 
any historical period be completely understood if no study is made of its 
art and its crafts ?***° 

In science, two sets of plates are of note because of their contrast in 
technique, origin and purpose. Plates by the German artist, Diirer, are 
obtainable on his noted series of plant studies.** Because of his magnificent 
drawing, Diirer combines scientific accuracy with aesthetic insight. From 
contemporary sources comes the recently published portfolio, Art in Sct- 
ence.** This is a collection of paintings, photographs, and drawings which 
have appeared on covers of the Scientific American magazine. Among the 
artists represented are Ben Shahn, Joseph Lowe, and Walter Murch. 

This is merely a small accounting of the wealth of new materials and 
techniques which are now available. Here are the constantly growing fron- 
tiers in art, in art history and appreciation, in crafts, and in related sub- 
jects. 

Teachers and students who are truly and sincerely interested in a vital 
and enriched school experience will avail themselves of this new wealth and 
will remain on the frontier as new resources are developed. 

In conclusion, teachers will gain a broad overview of art education and 
much personal inspiration by attending student art exhibits in neighboring 
vicinities. Also, California is fortunate this year in that the Pacific Arts 
Association meets in the nearby city of Portland, Oregon from April 11 to 
14. Next year teachers can look forward to attending the meeting of the 
National Art Education Association, a section of the National Education 
Association. This conference convenes in Los Angeles in April of 1957 
and will afford teachers the unique opportunity of learning what is done 
on a national level. Furthermore, the commercial exhibits of books, art 
prints, films and slides should be most helpful and extensive at both con- 
ferences. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


1. Laminated Plastics Service Co., 1220 S. Maple St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


2. Herbert B. Palmer Associates, 8912 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. Additional sources of picture mounting and equipment sup- 
plies may be found in the AVEA Buyer’s Guide, Audio-Visual Edu- 
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cation Association of California, Los Angeles, California, 1956, 
$1.50. 


. Rembrandt. Film Classics Exchange, 1946. 19 minutes, sound, black 
and white, $135.00, rent $9.00. 

Rembrandt: Poet of Night. International Film Bureau, 1953. 13 
minutes, sound, black and white, $80.00, rent $4.50. 


. Lascaux, Cradle of Man’s Art. International Film Bureau, 1950. 17 
minutes, sound, color, $175.00, rent $12.50. 


. Art Institute. American Film Registry, 1946. 10 minutes, sound, black 
and white, rent $2.20. 


Art Institute of Chicago. International Film Bureau, 1952. 10 minutes, 
sound, black and white, $35 .00. 


Living Gallery. Canadian National Film Bureau, 1948. 24 minutes, 
sound, black and white, $60.00, rent $3.00. 

Your National Gallery. United World—Educational, 1948. 10 min- 
utes, sound, black and white, $45.00, rent $3.00. 


. Three Dimensional Company, Division of Bell and Howell Company, 
deluxe and standard ‘“Project-or-view” models for 2” x 2” slides. 


. Cloisonal Art. The Plasti-Glaze Company, 3785 East Coast Highway, 
Carpinteria, California. 

. Wax resist. Ceramic Monthly. Columbus, Ohio: Professional Publi- 
cations, Inc., 3494 North High Street. 


. Craftsmanship in Clay (Series). Decoration, Glaze Application, Simple 
Slab Methods, Stacking and Firing, Throwing, Simple Molds. In- 
diana University, 1948-53. 10 minutes, sound, black and white, 
$50.00. Color $100.00, rent $3.00. 


. Potter’s wheel, electric drive. Master Mechanic, Professional Model, 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Burlington, Wisconsin. $125.00 less 
motor. Motor, 4 hp, 115 volt, A.C., $19.50. 


. Miller, Velma M. “Growing Up With Silkscreen,” Junior Arts and 
Activities. Chicago: The Jones Publishing Company, 1955. (Feb. 
pp. 5-11, March pp. 22-26.) 

. Kosloff, Albert. Muitography. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1952. (Chap. III, p. 13). 

. Polyvinyl Resin Glue, Wilhold Glue, Producto and others. 

. Alphacolor Brilliants. Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 


Illinois. 


. Graphic Arts Screen Process Paint. Sherwin Williams Company. 


. Pelican Graphos Pen, Giinther Wagner. Germany. Distributor: San 


Diego Blueprint & Supply Company, 1127 4th Avenue, San Diego, 
California. 
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. Unistrut. Distributor: R. V. Morris Company, 1531 India Street, San 
Diego, California. 


. The Face of Lincoln. University of Southern California, Audio-Visual 
Services, 1956. 22 minutes, black and white, $68 .00. 


.Who Was When? de Ford, Miriam Allen. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1950. 


. Pilgrimage to Canterbury. William Blake, New York Graphic Society, 
10 W. 33d Street, New York 1, N.Y. (#8673). 

. Habberton, William and Roth, Lawrence V. Man’s Achievements 
Through the Ages. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1952. 

Magenis, Alice and Appel, John Conrad. A History of the World. 
New York: American Book Company, 1955. 

Smith, Emma Peters, Muzzey, David Saville, and Lloyd, Minnie. 
World History. Boston: Ginn and Company, Revised Edition, 
1952. 

Wallbank, T. Walker. Man’s Story. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1951. 

. Introduction to Western Civilisation. San Diego, California: San 
Diego City Schools, 1955. 40 pp. 

. Larkin, Oliver. Art and Life in America. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1949. 547 pp., ill. (Parts I and II for teacher back- 
ground). 


24. Early American Crafts. 111 Kodachrome slides, 2” x 2”. Dr. Konrad 
Prothmann, 9 Soper Ave., Baldwin, Long Island, N.Y. 


25. Series on arts and crafts in recent issues of Life magazine. 
26. American Heritage, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


27. Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings Prior to 1860. 
UNESCO: Paris. National distributors: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


28. Art in Science (A portfolio of 32 paintings, drawings, and photographs 
from Scientific American). Scientific American, Dept. 5, 2 West 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. $6.00. 





STUDENTS STUDY SCHOOLS 


In Ypsilanti, Mich., schools are studied as part of social studies in fourth, eighth and 
twelfth grades. Those responsible for the schools—including president of board of educa- 
tion, superintendent, tax assessor—speak to students. Students visit the school plant. 
Twelfth grade students attend board meetings—at least four go to every session. Eighth and 
twelfth grade students serve on the local citizens’ committees. 





What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Educators in. the Compton Union High School District met recently 
with business and industrial leaders during a two-day Faculty-Community 
Workshop on Economic Education to explore methods by which the school 
system can better gear itself to the specific nature of the area. Those par- 
ticipating lauded the workshop as a first try to bring educators and busi- 
ness leaders together for a discussion of problems which are unique to the 
Compton area. 

The workshop, the first of its kind in Los Angeles County, was jointly 
sponsored by the Compton Union High School District and the Southern 
California Council on Economic Education, with the assistance and co- 
operation of the Compton Chamber of Commerce and the Compton Sec- 
ondary Teachers’ Club. 

Each session included talks by prominent educators, businessmen, in- 
dustrial and labor leaders, followed by group discussions. 

South Pasadena High School dedicated new buildings last December 
1955. The event was significant in that it signified the culmination of an 
intensive program to awake a community to building needs. 

After the failure of a bond issue in June 1953, a public meeting was 
called by interested citizens to consider the problems facing the community. 
Following frank discussions and wide participation by both proponents and 
opponents, it was the consensus of the group that a fresh study should be 
made and that the school board should feel free to call on citizens for assist- 
ance. At a subsequent meeting called by the school board, a personnel com- 
mittee of citizens was formed for the purpose of appointing committees to 
study the needs at different school sites, the population trend, the building 
costs and other financial aspects of the problem. These committees worked 
during the remainder of the summer and into the fall, using school per- 
sonnel as consultants, and presented their findings to the school board. 
With these committee reports as a guide, the school board presented the 
bond issue. 

The bond issue of $1,645,000 was voted March 30, 1954, and ground 
was broken on January 20, 1955. All buildings under the program have 
now been completed, and plans are being followed to extend the athletic 
facility. 

The growth of the Whittier Union High School District, a district of 


* Executive Secretary, California’ Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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nearly fifty square miles, from a single high school to its present four high 
schools necessitated by an increase in enrollment from 2,000 shortly after 
World War II, to the present 7,200, has required almost constant revision 
in Organizational structure and responsibility of administrators. By 1960, 
the district anticipates an enrollment in grades 9-12 of over 15,000, and 
will eventually “saturate” at approximately 20,000 enrollment, necessi- 
tating an additional four high schools. 

At El Dorado County High School in Placerville every teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and counselor in school has specific counseling responsibility. 
The counseling program is so organized that each has full opportunity for 
counseling, and is encouraged in counseling. Counselors, as such, work 
with students through their four years of school to see that the agencies 
involved in counseling are presenting co-ordinated assistance. The vice- 
principal handles discipline, cares for placement, and promotes and co- 
ordinates student activities. The school nurse and the attendance clerk 
supply valuable supplementary services. 

Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, has been the location of an ex- 
perimental program to determine the teaching effectiveness of the Aetna 
Drivotrainer as a means of reducing the cost of driver training. Results 
indicate that practically the same progress in driving skill and knowledge 
will be experienced by a student trained by either the experimental method, 
using the Aetna Drivotrainer, plus three class hours of on-the-road train- 
ing, or the California prescribed regular driver training course. A savings 
in the cost of training, using the Drivotrainer, of $6.17 per pupil with 
eight Drivotrainer units and $11.65 per pupil with fifteen units can be ex- 
pected. These Los Angeles figures include the amortization of the original 
cost of the units figured on a ten-year plan, plus costs of maintenance and 
operation. It is suggested that schools with over 575 eligible pupils to 
train annually could profit by use of the Drivotrainer. The most economical 
use of the Drivotrainer would dictate that either eight, twelve, or fifteen 
units (Aetna Cars) would be needed. Less than eight would hardly be 
profitable, and numbers other than those suggested would produce schedul- 
ing problems which might eliminate savings. Eight units used at capacity 
would require three teachers. Under this system sixty more students could 
be trained annually than could be trained by the three teachers using dual 
control cars only. For further information, write Mr. Robert Lewis, Co- 
ordinator of Driver Education for the Los Angeles City Schools, 450 
North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, California. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The new president of the Pacific Bible Institute at Fresno is B. J. Braun. 
This Adventist junior college has been a member of the California Junior 
College Association for some years. 

Los Angeles Pacific College, another of the six private colleges which 
are CJCA members, also has a new president, Robert J. Cox. 
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New director of the San Jose Junior College is Herman R. Buchser, 
formerly vice-president. 

Cogswell Polytechnic Institute, San Francisco, is anew CJCA member 
this year, although a member of the National Association for many years. 
The president is Eugene W. Smith. 

At the Annual Fall Conference of the CJCA, Frank Lindsay, Chief of 
the Bureau of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, made 
a report on enrollment in California Junior Colleges. Included in the re- 
port were figures from forty districts, one of which gave only total en- 
rollment. Nine more have since reached Mr. Lindsay, who has made the 
figures available for this report. Los Angeles has completed its report, and 
presently only four of the public junior colleges are unreported: Antelope 
Valley, American River, Glendale, and Yuba. The figures to follow report 
the October 1955 enrollments of forty-seven of the state’s fifty-two districts 
maintaining public junior colleges. Only the figures for full-time graded 
enrollment have been used, and it should be noted that the two years, Fall 
1954, and Fall 1955, are not perfectly comparable, since this year’s data 
was as of about mid-October, and last year’s was as of October 31. 


FALL SEMESTER ENROLLMENTS, FULL-TIME GRADED 
STUDENTS CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1954 AND 1955 


Fall 1954 Fall 1955 Per Cent Gain 


13th Grade 45,366 10.6 
14th Grade 17,944 22,200 23.8 


Total 58,932 67,566 15.0 


The Fall 1954 figures just cited constituted 95 per cent of the state total 
for public junior colleges, which was 61,761. Assuming that the Fall 1955 
figures bear the same ratio to the current state total, it may be concluded 
that this year’s total will be some 70,000 students. Actual enrollments al- 
ready outstrip estimates. 

Dates for the spring meeting of CJCA are March 26 and 27, in San 
Diego. The schedule is being arranged so that members may attend gen- 
eral sessions of CASSA’s Annual Convention, and there will be several 
joint CJCA-CASSA section meetings. 





SYMPOSIUM 


DEVELOPING ECONOMIC COMPETENCE OF 
PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Co-ordinator—JOHN D. LAWRENCE 


In a current article for the Saturday Review of Literature, Henry 
Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, said, “Recently national 
leaders previewed what may happen to the United States during the next 
decade. They estimated that the total production in our country will in- 
crease by almost one-half. Of course, there will be more people each year, 
but to increase our total output from 360 billion dollars to 500 billion 
dollars or more requires an increase in the productivity of everyone. The 
significant point here is the general confidence among economists that we 
will reach such a goal by the end of the next ten-year period. 

“Also the next ten years will witness many sociological, medical, psy- 
chological, and cultural changes which will benefit mankind. The task of 
the hour is to find the right means to attain all of these good objectives.” 

The central concern of this symposium is to emphasize one important 
competence necessary to finding “‘the right means.”’ This is economic com- 
petence. John D. Lawrence, Administrative Assistant, Los Angeles County 
Schools, has built the pattern for discussion carefully and well. You will 
note that the participants discuss the need for economic competence, the 
purposes in education to this end, the possibilities of securing community 
co-operation, and the necessary classroom experiences from the point of 
view of both teacher and students. 


Need for Economic Competence 


By FLOYD A. BOND* 


Why study economics ?—that is the question. What is “economic com- 
petence?” Why is it important? And of what concern is this to our na- 
tion’s educators ? 


* Dr. Bond is Professor of Economics at Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
School. He directed the first Southern California Economic Education Workshop on the 
Pomona campus in the summer of 1951, which was the first to be held in the West. 

Dr. Bond has served as director of three of the five workshops in Southern California 
and as director of the six-weeks Economic Education Workshop in Hawaii in the summer 
of 1953 sponsored by the University of Hawaii. Californians may know him best, however, 
as director of the Social Science Research Center at Pomona College which conducted, 
with the aid of a $52,000 Haynes Foundation grant, the three-year intensive study of Cali- 
fornia’s old age assistance program which has been published by Henry Holt under the 
title: Our Needy Aged: A California Study of a National Problem. 
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Actually, there are two basic reasons for studying economics: (1) to 
gain an understanding of modern economic society and (2) to develop an 
analytical mind. The first has to do with content, the second with method. 

We live today in a world of intense specialization. Even as short a time 
as 100 years ago, six out of ten of the labor force were engaged in farming. 
Today the figure is one out of ten and even that one is likely to be a specialist 
possessing special knowledge and skills. Likewise, the history of industry 
is one of increasing specialization and now automation promises to ac- 
celerate the trend. 

All of us have to concentrate in this modern world on some particular 
pursuit in order to be most proficient. This specialization enables us to 
render more valuable services to the rest of society, and at the same time, 
increases our own personal incomes. What is more significant for our im- 
mediate purpose, however, is that this same specialization makes co-opera- 
tion a practical necessity. Modern man depends more upon his fellows than 
at any time in all preceding history ! 

Consider the high school student who thinks himself “independent.” 
He, like all individuals in modern economic society, is totally dependent 
upon the co-operation of others to supply him with all of the things he uses 
throughout his waking (and sleeping) hours—the food he eats, the cloth- 
ing he wears, the transportation he uses, the heated buildings he occupies, 
the training he receives, the books he reads, the electric light and power he 
consumes, the recreational facilities he enjoys (and the bed he sleeps in, 
the covers which keep him warm, and the springs and mattress which make 
him comfortable ). 

He probably takes all of this co-operation for granted. Yet it requires 
an efficient system of co-operation involving millions of individuals and 
business organizations. Even a cup of coffee involves numerous transac- 
tions, numerous occupations, considerable knowledge, and many skills—in 
getting the coffee, the sugar, the cream, the spoon, and the cup, many of 
which require international co-operation—even though it may sell for as 
low as 5 or 10 cents. If one would understand how millions of individuals 
and business units are organized into a co-operative whole, not only to 
provide a single good such as coffee but all goods in about the right pro- 
portions—he must study and understand modern economic society. 

Such study can be defended on several grounds. First comes culture. 
No man, regardless of his learning, who is ignorant of the workings of 
the economic system in which he lives and works can be considered well- 
informed or well-educated. 

Second, without such knowledge, no man can fulfill his role as a citizen 
with wisdom and insight. Consider the issues in today’s press: the guar- 
anteed wage, the Taft-Hartley Act, the minimum wage, conservation of 
resources, agricultural income and price supports, public power and river- 
valley development, tax cuts or a balanced budget, foreign aid, tariffs, re- 
sale price maintenance laws, unemployment, higher living costs, the public 
debt, higher interest rates, tighter credit, social security, antitrust, and 
public regulation—to mention a few. 
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And third, even judged in terms of his own self interest, such study is 
well worth while. Personal decisions are made more wisely when one un- 
derstands the basic essentials of our money and banking system, the causes 
and consequences of inflation and deflation, the characteristics of business 
fluctuations, monetary and fiscal policies, balance sheets and income state- 
ments, the mathematics of finance, labor economics, national income, fi- 
nance and investments, taxation and public expenditures, public policies 
toward business, and international trade and finance. Such knowledge will 
help the individual make wiser decisions with respect to the choice of his 
vocation, the expenditure of his income, and the investment of his savings. 
Who knows, the by-product may even be a happier marriage. According to 
the study by Dr. Goode of Columbia University, which is soon to be pub- 
lished, the leading cause of divorce is economic in nature and, by com- 
parison, the ‘other woman” and “in-laws” causes are insignificant.’ 

While content may be the primary reason for undertaking a study of 
economics, the value of rigorous training in logic should not be under- 
estimated. The ability to think clearly and well is certainly one of the fore- 
most objectives of education, and the field of economics provides a mar- 
velous laboratory for training in this particular art. This is one of the 
reasons why an increasing number of law schools are advising prospective 
students to take considerable work in economics in their pre-legal training. 

The study of economics should make one very conscious of common 
fallacies, such as the fallacy of composition, the “excluded middle,” post 
hoc propter hoc, generalization from insufficient data, the use of ambiguous 
definitions, reasoning from imperfect analogies, the implicit premise, and 
others. One also learns quite a bit about semantics. 

Of all the social sciences, economics probably offers the best opportunity 
for instruction in rigorous logic. Yet, at the same time, it is concerned 
with vital human issues rather than abstract symbols. Thus a study of it 
can, more easily than most subjects, be made interesting and challenging as 
well as valuable. 

Is there need for greater emphasis on economics in our nation’s primary 
and secondary schools today? To answer this question, the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation made a nation-wide study to determine the level of 
economic understanding on the part of high school seniors who were about 
to complete their twelfth year of schooling. While a few individual stu- 
dents scored exceedingly high in the survey, thus indicating considerable 
proficiency in the subject, the median score was only slightly better than 
one based on pure chance. In other words, students on the average would 
have scored about as well if they had answered the questions without read- 
ing them.* 

A survey made in 1955 by the Division of Educational Reference of 


1 See the report on Dr. Goode’s research by Jack Harrison Pollack, “The Real Causes 
of Divorce,” This Week Magazine (Los Angeles Times), January 8, 1956. 

2 Opinion Research Corporation, “The High School Market for Economic Education,” 
The Public Opinion Index for Industry, June 1951. 
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Purdue University generally substantiates this conclusion. Boys scored 
slightly higher than girls, twelfth graders slightly above tenth and eleventh 
graders, students with Republican party preference a bit above those with 
Democratic party preference, and those in higher socio-economic groups 
above those in lower ones.* 

The conclusion which seems indicated in view of the findings, is not 
that economics is being poorly taught in our nation’s schools today, but 
rather that economics is a new, rapidly-developing discipline which has not 
yet found adequate expression in the public school curriculum. 

In this connection, one should not lose sight of some important facts, 
such as, for example, that our national income data, which are now regarded 
as of such great importance, only go back to 1929, that our figures on un- 
employment are only reliable as far back as 1941, and that most of our 
statistical series are still undergoing rapid improvement today. No one 
need look for a whipping boy or a scapegoat. 

sut if they do, let them look beyond the teachers. Let no man spread 
vicious rumors about their loyalty or charge that they are out to destroy our 
economic system. Those who are unconvinced of these facts, if there are 
such, should examine the findings of one of our national research organi- 
zations which concluded its research on the issue with this statement: 
“Critics who make broadside charges of ‘pinks’ and communists in the 
teaching profession simply have not taken the trouble to talk with repre- 
sentative teachers, find out how they think, what their values are.’’* 

Nevertheless, it appears that students are not gaining sufficient eco- 
nomic understanding from their first twelve years of school. A few specific 
illustrations will make the significance of this fact clear. 

Although the United States succeeded in tripling living standards and 
cutting the work-week in half, all during the short span of the last 100 
years—by increasing the output-per-man-hour sixfold—only 21 per cent 
of the high school seniors understand the relationship between living stand- 
ards and productivity. Moreover, 76 per cent believe that most of the gains 
from new machinery go to the owners and 60 per cent think that owners 
receive 60 cents or more of the “wage-and-profit dollar.”” (The actual di- 
vision for manufacturing corporations is about 87 cents for “employee 
compensation” and 13 cents for “profits.”) And only 39 per cent thought 
the profit incentive necessary to our system of free enterprise.” 

No one can deny that there are people in the world bent on the destruc- 
tion of our free institutions in America—both democratic government and 
free enterprise—and such a lack of understanding on crucial questions cer- 
tainly makes their job easier. The preservation of our liberties will be pro- 


3 Division of Educational Reference Purdue University, “Youth’s Knowledge of the 
U.S. Economy and Related Attitudes,” Report of Poll No. 42, The Purdue Opinion Panel, 
August 1955. 

4 Opinion Research Corporation, “Company-Educator Seminars,” The Public Opinion 
Index for Industry, November 1953. 

5 Opinion Research Corporation, “The High School Market for Economic Education,” 
op. cit. 
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moted best by raising the level of economic competence. This requires a 
completely objective approach. Let the facts speak for themselves. 

To correct such basic misunderstandings, it is not necessary to plunge 
into a sophisticated discourse on economic theory. One does not need such 
concepts as marginal rates of substitution, indifference curves, accelerator 
coefficients, heterogeneous oligopoly, or underemployment equilibrium. 
Such heavy artillery had best be saved for more appropriate occasions. 

Nor is it necessary to enter the arena of ‘controversial issues.” A few 
basic facts and basic ideas are all that is required to give students some of 
the most significant understandings about our economy. Moreover, one can 
be rigorous in his logic without being stuffy. Cigarettes can be effectively 
smoked without blowing smoke rings. 

This is not meant to imply that economic theory and controversial 
issues are to be avoided. It is simply a plea for first things first and the use 
of good judgment in such matters. 

In short, “‘economic competence”’ is not the ability to spout fancy jar- 
gon ; it consists instead of a basic understanding of fundamentals and the 
ability and disposition to use this knowledge in a responsible manner. 
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Educating for Economic Competence 


By MYRON S. OLSON* 


“That’s the way the ball bounces” is a current slang expression to shrug 
off any personal responsibilities for financial, marital, or employment diffi- 
culty. Perhaps the individual is forced to escape reality because he does 
not have the economic understanding which is necessary to eliminate many 
of these difficulties. 

Economic education has become a responsibility of our modern second- 
ary school but certainly was not undertaken by high schools in the past. 

Each student today must have the educational opportunity to learn how 
to manage his own economic affairs intelligently, understand certain basic 
economic principles, and know the general economic structure of the United 
States and its role in world affairs. He should: 


1. Prepare himself to assume the financial responsibilities of establish- 
ing a home and become realistic about the obligations necessary to 
maintain a happy and self-sufficient home before marriage. 

Know how to budget his own finances and keep accurate personal 
accounts. 
Learn how to buy wisely and ascertain where he may secure re- 
liable information on personal business transactions. 
Understand the workings, benefits and costs of insurance, social 
security, taxation, loans, mortgages, banking, transportation, and 
ordinary business procedures. 
Develop a sense of individual responsibility as a producer as well 
as a consumer. 
Study some of the basic principles and problems relating to the ex- 
change of goods and services. 
Understand the general economic structure of our nation and the 
basic problems and principles involved in our economic relationships 
with other countries. 
Remain cognizant of the relation of human values to economic 
values. 
Develop a sense of personal responsibility and integrity in managing 
his own economic affairs. 
Understand the basic principles relating to the interdependence of 
government, politics, economics, and culture. 

11. Know the contributions and responsibilities to our economy of labor 
and management. 

12. Study and discuss intelligently from known facts the probable im- 


* Chairman, Department of Secondary and Higher Education, University of Southern 
California. 
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pact of present and future automation on our economic and social 
relationships. 


All of these goals cannot be achieved in the isolated classroom. Parents 
should share their economic planning and problems with sons and daugh- 
ters. The community has many resources to inform and offer firsthand ex- 
periences in modern business. Resource persons from the community 
should also be brought to the classrooms. Work experience education 
should not only be encouraged for many senior high students, but they 
should be given opportunities to discuss these experiences in classes. 

The five high schools of Santa Barbara County for the past three years 
have been making available almost every wholesome and non-hazardous 
experience to the seniors. They allow seniors to choose as part of the 
curriculum one or two hours each school day observing and participating in 
medicine, retail selling, wholesale merchandising, law, dentistry, ministry, 
secretarial, teaching, technical work of various types, and dozens of other 
vocations. Some of these experiences are paid and some non-paid but all 
carefully supervised and planned by school personnel with expert-lay citi- 
zens acting as resource persons. In this program students face individual 
and corporate economic problems firsthand. They also return to their 
classes and share these experiences with their classmates. For further in- 
formation on this outstanding and successful pilot project write or visit 
the County Superintendent in Santa Barbara. Any school which sends a 
delegation of teachers to view this project firsthand will certainly profit. 

Finally, some will ask who or what department should take the leader- 
ship in each school to plan proper economic education. While the social 
studies and business education departments may assume the major re- 
sponsibilities, it must be evident that this is a responsibility of every teacher. 
Additional courses may make a partial contribution, if there is space in 
the already crowded program of studies, but the twelve goals listed above 
are so basic a part of American culture that no teacher can dodge responsi- 
bility. If each teacher accepts, “the ball will bounce” much straighter for 
many young adults in the future. 
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Community Co-operation for 
Economic Competence 


By C. C. TRILLINGHAM* 


Regardless of whether a community is defined narrowly or so broadly 
as to include the entire nation, certain basic and interrelated components 
contribute to its effective functioning. A few basic factors have made 
America a great nation. These same factors, in proper relationship, can 
make a smaller community a good community for its citizens. 

So basic are these components of the good way of life that they might 
well be described as the foundation stones of American society. They are 
(1) our constitutional form of representative government; (2) our sys- 
tem of free competitive economic enterprise; (3) our system of universal 
education; and (4) our tradition of Judaeo-Christian ethics with its in- 
herent respect for the dignity and worth of the individual. 

During the last two decades great strides have been made in the recog- 
nition of the interrelatedness of these four components of American com- 
munities and of the communities that are America. Most notable progress 
has been made in the relationships between the business community and 
education. For example, during the period of the economic depression of 
the 1930's, many school teachers seemed to believe that business could well 
bear close scrutiny and many businessmen were less than wholehearted in 
their support of public education. Our efforts in economic education con- 
sisted mainly of a type of consumer education centered around the one- 
hundred-million-guinea-pigs concept of the businessman’s tactics. The 
average businessman in turn seemed to think that the typical school teacher 
was theoretical and impractical and lacking in enthusiasm about American 
business. 

We have come a long way in the last two decades. In 1943, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce made a nation-wide survey of 106 different 
communities, including the communities in this country over 25,000 in 
population. The purpose of the survey was to discover, if possible, what 
makes good business. They discovered that, predominantly, the thing that 
makes business good is good education. They found that good education 
makes good producers and good consumers. They found that business was 
best in communities over the country where the schools were best—that 
more newspapers and magazines were read; more life insurance was sold; 
more telephones were used ; that department store sales were greatest ; and 
that fewer boys were rejected for selective service. They concluded that 
the best single barometer of business in a community, state, region, or the 
nation is the cultural and educational level of the masses of people in the 
particular area. Educators and businessmen alike have discovered and have 


* Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and Chairman, Southern California 
Council on Economic Education. 
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affirmed their belief in the idea that education and business are indeed 
partners in the American way of life. Business and industry could not get 
along without education. Education certainly could not, without the sup- 
port that grows out of our business and industrial enterprise, get very far 
with the budgets they need to educate everyone. 

In our schools we have given the basic education to our scientists, to 
our doctors, to the technical personnel and to the general citizenry which 
has resulted in placing our American community in its position of leader- 
ship. Graduates of our schools are managing huge business enterprises. 
They are contributing valuable services to the scientific, medical, engi- 
neering, or financial employment possibilities which those enterprises create. 
Our standards of living became the highest in human history. The whole 
world was saved from the scourge of Hitlerism by American industrial 
output and technical genius backed by the American idealism taught in the 
schools. In the present struggle against the scourge of Communism, the 
United States represents the main bulwark and hope of western civilization. 

In every instance, education has been the foundation of progress and 
has paced our scientific and economic development. The formation in 1949 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education represented one of the greatest 
expressions of confidence between business and education. Responsible 
representatives of labor and management teamed with school leaders to 
make it possible for public school personnel to broaden their information 
and heighten their inspiration about our economy and its potential for pro- 
ductivity. 

In regional areas community-school councils have been formed to bring 
about a closer relationship between labor, management, and the schools. 
The Southern California Council on Economic Education is typical of the 
nation-wide movement toward community co-operation for economic com- 
petence. While the major control of this council rests with school people, 
representatives from industry and labor have united to meet their respon- 
sibility of improving economic education in the schools of this region. 

Five major summer workshops for administrators, curriculum direc- 
tors, counselors, and teachers have been held on three college campuses in 
the area. Individual school districts, with the assistance of the council, have 
held faculty-community workshops featuring economic resources and prob- 
lems of the local community. Area-wide curriculum committees represent- 
ing the public schools have produced materials for teacher-pupil use. 

Enthusiastic co-operation between the major contributors to the suc- 
cessful American community has passed the stage of theory. This co-opera- 
tion functions at the national, the regional, and the local level. Its promise 
for improved relationships between diverse factions of the community is 
great. Its possibilities for better education and better business is one of the 
greatest challenges to our system of free-competitive economic enterprise 
and to our system of universal education. But neither must lose sight of 
the contribution of the other two important foundation stones—constitu- 
tional representative government and Judaeo-Christian ethics. 
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Community co-operation for economic competence means community, 
regional, and national co-operation for bringing into play all of the major 
factors that make America great. 
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Classroom Experiences for 


Economic Competence 
By DON BOWSKY* 


Teachers in many subject areas are confronted with situations that call 
for the teaching of some aspects of economics. One teacher may encounter 
economic principles in working with a class on problems of budgeting; 
another in helping students figure costs of items for industrial arts ; another 
in teaching how to balance an account sheet. 

Actually, such subject fields as social studies, business, and science can- 
not be taught well without introducing, at appropriate times, some funda- 
mental economic principles. Since few schools offer courses in economics, 
and since even fewer require such courses for all students, an organized 
approach toward economic education must be made within the subjects 
now taught. 

High school is the final formal education for most young people. For 
those who do not go on to college, and especially for those who drop out 
before completing high school, continuing attention must be given for ade- 
quate background and experience for assuming their part in the com- 
munity’s economic activity. 

Facts alone will not give economic understandings. Competence in- 
cludes thinking and acting; it includes ideas and experiences. Lying at the 
base of human communication is the similar understanding we have for 
word symbols. Our students must have a working vocabulary. These 
words are the tools with which we build concepts. Words and concepts, 
however, are void unless we can direct classroom activities that result in 
insight. The hardest task and the main function of the classroom teacher 
is that of preparing an environment suitable to the happy and lasting mar- 
riage between ideas and experiences. Yet our labor is futile unless we 
achieve this result. , 

How do we bring about this desired result? Again we will have to 
return to our students. Recognizing that we want to develop a meaningful 
relation between facts and experience, we will have to build a logical pat- 
tern of facts and experiences that lead from what the students know and 
are interested in to what they need to know to obtain their personal ‘want.’ 

No students are without economic needs or interests. They eat, they 
want new clothing, and they look for ways to earn money for a car. They 
are interested in their future. Each will be choosing some sort of vocation 
or profession, will be maintaining a home, and will have the opportunity 
to vote on the economic policy of the government. The vast majority un- 


* Mr. Bowsky is a teacher in the Los Angeles City schools and was a participant in 
the 1955 workshop sponsored by the Southern California Council on Economic Education 
on the campus of Occidental College. 
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derstand that preparation is a necessary part of life. If they find our class- 
rooms in economic teaching dull or valueless, it may be that we are failing 
to communicate with them by building on their knowledge and interests. 
Some teachers have stimulated interest in protective tariff by discussing the 
price of foreign sports cars. Other topics of interest to students include 
such problems as hidden taxes and their relation to differing gasoline prices 
in various states; budgeting and saving to get prom tickets; the news of 
frost or drought and the prices at the neighborhood market ; the hiring of 
parents after the announcement of a government contract ; the bus strike as 
it relates to walking to school, raising bus fares, or an increase in home 
income. 

Students live in a world in which economics is woven into every fiber 
of society. Economics affects every phase of their life; their very existence 
is dependent upon a compatible relationship with economic principles. Cer- 
tain basic principles, as, for example, the law of supply and demand, run 
through all economic activity. Once they know and understand a few of 
these basic principles, they have concrete evaluating devices. If citizens 
understand the fact that resources are limited, they will not at the same 
time demand defense manufacturing and more consumer goods such as 
refrigerators or automobiles. If they understand the fundamental con- 
cepts, they will realize the futility of demanding increased wages without 
either a rise in the level of productivity or a rise in the price of goods. 

Many times the students do not see the interrelationship between the 
facts presented in different classrooms. In a sheet metal class, they might 
learn the price of metal has gone up and is hard to get. In social studies 
classes, they might learn there has been an increase in defense spending 
because national security has been threatened. In a science course, they 
might learn about the principle of a new atomic weapon. Some of them 
know that their fathers have been working overtime. Yet the students may 
never associate these different facts. They may never realize that the threat 
to our national security has affected their lives directly. Too seldom does 
the subject matter of the classroom become meaningful in students’ lives. 
It would seem that it is every teacher’s responsibility to provide classroom 
experiences which will help the students to recognize these interrelation- 
ships. We cannot hope to gain economic competence unless each student 
is cognizant of the effects of economic activity on his life. This requires 
that classroom environment induce the student to examine the important 
facts for their current or possible effects. Class discussion of current events 
directed toward these ends is one method for classroom use. On significant 
current events we can set up panel discussions, have interested students 
interview local citizens for class reports, or encourage interested students 
to examine current newspapers and magazines for opinions of experts. 

As previously stated, the opportunity for teaching economics is avail- 
able to almost every classroom teacher. Economics so taught provides an 
opportunity to connect our subject matter with other courses. Of course, 
there are classes where economics is a natural or indispensable part of the 
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subject matter. In all social studies courses it would be impossible to avoid 
economic problems. In science major problems are encountered in such 
areas as health, sanitation, conservation, and natural resources. In mathe- 
matics, practical techniques can be developed for the interpretation of 
economic data through, for example, construction and interpretation of 
graphs. English and literature classes can bring out the economic implica- 
tions set forth in many reading assignments. Of course, specialized courses 
such as agriculture, industrial arts, business and homemaking have their 
own particular economic problems. 

High school teachers responsible for providing these experiences to 
students must keep abreast of economic developments at the local, national 
and international level. They must know sources of reliable information. 
They must constantly develop their resource materials. 

Resource materials, equipment and vocabulary are some of the tools for 
economic learnings. The most significant learning situations develop be- 
cause teachers have attitudes that include an interest in the needs of young 
people, as well as growing interest and knowledge in our economic system. 


SUMMARY 


Economic education must stem from the needs and interests of the 
student. | 
Economic education is the responsibility of almost all classroom 


teachers. 

The classroom teacher must assume, not only the responsibility of 
presenting the economic facts and concepts from his subject area, 
but also of showing the relationship to other subject areas. 

The teacher must start with the facts and experiences of the student 
and provide meaningful classroom activity. 

Economic competence can result from facts and concepts that are 
given meaning through classroom experience. 





Twelfth Graders Look at Education 


for Economie Competence 


By ERIC WILSON AND DON KOCH* 


“Senator Sees Tax Cut by House,” “Curbs on Credit Approved,” 
“Why Should We Balance the Budget?” Looking at headlines such as 
these, it seems as if a good majority of the problems listed in today’s news- 
papers are economic in origin; therefore, the average citizen and the stu- 
dent, as the citizen of tomorrow, should have a basic understanding of 
economics before he can know how his government is working and be able 
to vote intelligently. Because of the large growth of business, advances and 
specialization, there is an increasing need for an economic understanding 
by everyone. And we, as seniors in high school, realize that the sooner we 
are aware of economics and its basic principles, the greater will it help us 
in the future. We feel that we should study economics now, in order that 
we, the future businessmen, laborers, and governmental leaders, have a 
better understanding of the nature of the problems which affect these 
groups—both individually and in working together. 

We feel that the twelfth-grader must have an increasing knowledge of 
the functions of business, as he will be living in an age that is more domi- 
nated by economic factors than ever before. A little over a hundred years 
ago the average person depended primarily upon himself—his own abilities 
and resources—for a successful daily existence. There was no need for the 
person of that day to know about economics, because he did not have to 
rely upon others for such essential things as the food and clothing which he, 
himself, produced. 

This, the era of the small farmer, underwent a radical change with 
the introduction of the factory system in America. Since that time, in- 
terdependence of one person upon another has skyrocketed to the point 
where the average person of today finds himself in a position where he must 
have at least a basic knowledge of economics to understand the advances 
and specializations of business. 

A glance at the objects around you will give you some idea of the 
number of goods that can be produced only through interdependence. It 
then becomes readily apparent that each man is only capable of adding his 
small touch to the complex products of today. Even the development of a 
simple product such as the sheet of paper you are now reading requires the 
teamwork of hundreds of people from its origin as wood pulp to the time 
that it is packaged and sold by a local merchant. So you can see, times have 
changed since the advent of our present production system; yet this pro- 


* Eric Wilson and Don Koch are seniors in the San Marino High School, San Marino, 
California, 
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duction system is progressing at a rate that is not equalled by the economic 
understanding that should accompany it. 

A good example of this is the great depression of the thirties where a 
lack of economic understanding finally caught up with the people. Easy 
credit, installment buying and over-speculation were only a few of the flaws 
in what appeared to be a sound economy. It then became apparent how 
great our economic system had grown and what serious repercussions 
would follow its misuse. This period in history served to initiate the people 
in somewhat shocking manner to the fact that they did not realize what a 
great force the business cycle carried with it. 

Yet even that unfortunate lesson did not seem to make the people 
realize that economics was not a far-removed plane from them, but a down- 
to-earth problem that should be understood by everyone. And, while a few 
people tried to meet the economic challenge, still it was not realized as being 
something to be studied and understood by everyone. A good solid back- 
ground in economics is needed today as never before, and in this time when 
it is so extremely important, it seems apparent that an economics course 
for students in high school should be mandatory. 

It appears to us, after our studies in history, that economic control does 
not merely rest upon the shoulders of one group. Rather, co-operation 
among not only the government but also business and the public is needed. 

At the present time, the government is taking steps to try to avoid 
another great economic downfall. Reform measures were initiated in the 
thirties as the new administration began “priming the pump” to get back 
on its feet once again. Now that our nation enjoys greater stability, such 
agencies as the Federal Reserve Board are in effect to act as safeguards 
to prevent another setback. This board and the President’s economic ad- 
visors carefully watch the important fluctuations in the business cycle. Yet 
the average person no doubt sees their actions merely as abstract moves 
which he does not understand, and he probably does not realize that they 
are for his own benefit. These moves need his co-operation and under- 
standing to be effective. 

When a person finds he can no longer buy a used car without a down 
payment, he does not realize why this move has been taken. When he sees 
a newspaper headline that reads: “Curbs on Credit Approved,” he does 
not understand the economic purpose behind the move. The person who 
fails to see the reason in this move and condemns it through lack of eco- 
nomic understanding is the one who is complaining about flaws in the 
present system—the flaws that affect him only, that is, and not the over-all 
picture. A person who is not getting the kind of easy credit he wants or is 
not able to buy a certain product at a cheap price sees our economic system 
only as it affects him. Through his lack of understanding of the interde- 
pendence of the many phases of our economic system, he is actually weaken- 
ing it. 

For a closer unity between business and labor, also, economics must be 
understood by both sides; and they must be able to work together, realiz- 
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ing the interdependence of one upon the other, without any one group feel- 
ing that it is indispensable. The capital-labor pendulum at first favored 
capitalism primarily. When men like Carnegie and Rockefeller were 
quickly rising to fame and fortune, the interests of labor were often placed 
in an inferior position to those of management. However, today this pen- 
dulum seems to be swinging toward the other direction. Now, many people 
think that the position of labor is getting out of hand. Strikes and other 
conflicts result in a loss for everyone. But perhaps if more people on both 
sides could see that labor, capital, and management, working together, are 
all necessary to the production system, disputes could be discussed and 
settled in a more sensible manner; and then perhaps the pendulum would 
be more apt to remain in the middle. 

Both capital and labor groups must co-operate with the government, 
so that the three working together would be better able to control the 
radical fluctuations of the business cycle which might arise. 

But even more basic than some of the above reasons for the importance 
of economics is the fact that the average person wants to know just how 
economics is going to help him in relation to his own pocketbook. A teen- 
ager looking toward the future wants to know how he can get the most 
for his money and have a high standard of living. Perhaps if he under- 
stood better a few of the concepts of economics, he would be in a better posi- 
tion to improve his status in life. 

Perhaps one phase of economics that is more neglected than any other 
is the appreciation of our system of capitalism. The average American 
should be acutely aware of the structure of the capitalistic system, which 
offers him the advantages of free enterprise and competition. Right now, 
in a time when other economics systems are trying to replace it, he must 
be familiar enough with each to be able to make a choice—and then be able 
to defend it. 

When you really stop to think about it, it becomes apparent that eco- 
nomic activity is one of the most essential phases of our daily existence. A 
proper understanding of the basic principles of economics, such as may be 
gained in high school, should be one of the centerposts of everyone’s edu- 
cation. It seems to us that we, the citizens of tomorrow, from all angles, 
are going to find ourselves facing problems economic in origin. Therefore, 
it would seem important that we know more about the basic concepts of 
economics, as the economic problem will definitely be one of the most im- 
portant we will have to face. 

Economics will affect us in our business, political, and personal lives. 
But from any of these standpoints, when we pick up our daily newspapers, 
we will know the story behind the story when our eyes catch such head- 
lines as: “Senator Sees Tax Cut by House,” “Curbs on Credit Approved,” 
and “Why Should We Balance the Budget?” 
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